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EDITORIAL 



W e have four first-time contribu¬ 
tors to '.MI' No. 5. Julian Free¬ 
man. who has written our study of 
the magnificent First World War 
sculptures of Charles Jaggcr, was 
bom in 1950. and educated in 
London and at the University of 
Nottingham. He wrote his Master's 
thesis in 1980-83 on representational 
artists of the First World War, and 
has published a number of articles on 
the subject, including one on the war 
art of Henry Tonics in Burlington 
Magazine (July 1985). He is presently 
the Exhibitions Officer at Brighton 
Polytechnic's Faculty of Art and 
Design. 

Samuel M. Katz, author of our 
article on the Israeli Golani Brigade 
Rccon-Commandos. was born in 
1963. He volunteered for the IDF. 
serving in the Navy. During Israel's 
involvement in Lebanon in 1982 he 


Served in a dual capacity, which 
afforded him a close look at two sides 
of warfare. Sam has a particular inter¬ 
est in the development of IDF elite- 
units, and the role of the Israeli 
National Police Border Guard, 
especially their role in the 1982 war. 
He is married, and lives in the USA. 

Sam’s article is illustrated by the 
respected Canadian artist Ronald B. 
Volstad. Bom in 1949 in Alberta. 
Canada, where he still lives, he had 
no formal art training. Two years’ 
working in a TV station art depart¬ 
ment so impressed him with the 
world of commercial art that he spent 
the next 15 years operating heavy 
machinery in the oil industry! His 
first illustrations were published in 
1970; lie is now widely known tor 
work in Osprey and Squadron/Sig¬ 
nal books, and also works as a court¬ 
room artist for TV news reports. 


Our article on the US Civil War 
re-enactment scene is by Philip 
R. N. Katcher. who has been 
involved with ’living history’ pro¬ 
jects since 1960, and is the author of a 
number of books, most recently a 
series on Civil War uniforms in the 
Mcn-at-Arms list. He ‘fought' at the 
first re-enactment of Bull Run in 
1961. and writes about these 
activities for a number of magazines. 
He lives with his wife and daughter in 
suburban Philadelphia, a stone's 
throw from the site of the American 
army’s cantonment area in the winter 
of 1777-78. where he has done 
archaeological work. 

A moi la Legion . . . 

We draw your attention to the sub¬ 
scription and binder oiler on p. 7. 
Many letters lament that '.Ml' is not 
regularly available in some parts of 


THE AUCTION SCENE 



A fter the summer we have seen 
the usual cluster of sales, with 
Christies, Sothcbys, Phillips, Kent 
Sales and Wallis & Wallis all offering 
wide ranges of arms, armour and 
militaria. 

Wallis & Wallis hold ‘special' sales 
twice yearly to coincide with the two 
London Arms Fairs. Their October 
sale of 101 lots included a line copy of 
a 16th-century Maximilian armour, 
which realised £5.(XX); two charming 
Victorian stands of miniature arms 
fetched £1,(100; and a group of 16th- 
and 17th-century rapiers ranged 
front £450 to £1,900. An Ely 
ammunition display board made 
£1.400; and a Victorian major-gener¬ 
al's uniform fetched £500 — an indi¬ 
cation of increased interest in 
uniforms. Badges also made good 
prices: £85 for a South Lancs Home 
Service pattern helmet plate, and 
£290 for one from the Border 
Regiment. 

On 6 October Sothcbys' Bill- 
ingshurst rooms saw a fine Kentucky 
or Pennsylvania flintlock rifle (sec- 
photograph) fetch a surprising 
£21.450; and a Victorian armour in 
16th century style realised £5,940. 

The overall picture is encouraging, 
after a period of declining interest; 
and it is in the lower price range that 
one sees signs of market movement. 
Sothcbys' sale on 5 November con¬ 
sisted largely of middle-range lots. 


with a predominance of pistols; and. 
contrary to some expectations, the 
majority sold at very satisfactory 
prices. Since most went to dealers, 
the implication is that they are now 
moving their stock and need to 
replace. The pistols included a cased 
1851 Navy Colt at £2,600. A Colt .41 
rimfire First Model Derringer. No. 
849, reached a surprising £620, partly 
due to the low number but also 
because these items arc now con¬ 
sidered as antiques by many police 
forces: they can now be collected, 
whereas only a year or so ago they 
were considered as firearms requir¬ 
ing police authority to hold. The 
longarmsall fell within the estimates, 
except for a good mid-18th-century 
wheellock rifle, estimated at £1,200- 
£1.61X1, which made £3.200 (hammer 
Price). 

There was the usual keen interest 
in armour: a composite Italian 16th- 
century armour realised £3,200 
(hammer); two reproduction 
armours fetched £2,01X1 and £1.500; 
and three mid-l7th-century breast¬ 


plates made £680 (hammer). A 
smaller, mixed selection of edged 
weapons evinced less interest, 
although a Pattern 1827 Naval 
sword, the property of Adm. Sir 
George Cockbuni. reached £3,800 
(hammer) after an estimate of £500- 
£1,000. Militaria, including bell 
plates, did particularly well; and an 
officer's lance cap of the 12th Lancers 
realised £1,000 (hammer). 

Phillips’ sale on 20 November 
included a good Japanese katana dat¬ 
ing from the mid-19th century which 
realised £5,600; and an interesting 
Sudanese sword belonging to Ali 
Dinar, who was killed by a British 
expeditionary force in 1916; this 
reached £3,4(M) (hammer), more than 
three times the top estimate. 

On 26 November Phillips 
recorded a remarkable £6.81X1 when 
the 3rd Reich field marshal's baton of 
Erhard Milch finally came to auction 
after a much-publicised dispute. 
Much interest centred on this piece, 
which was broken over Milch’s head 
immediately after he surrendered it 


the UK, and is even harder to find 
overseas. All we can practically do 
about this is to urge you to subscribe. 
This has major advantages to you — 
of reliable supply, and now of cost as 
well, given our free binder and two- 
year discount offers. 

Subscriptions are the life-blood of 
this venture: in these early months, 
when we are fighting lor a secure 
future, every subscription is of real 
value. If you like the magazine, and 
wish to support our efforts to con¬ 
tinue and improve, then taking out a 
subscription, today, is the most help¬ 
ful thing you can do for us. 

Zulu and Boer War tours 

Ted Brown of 4A Linden Rd., 
Bognor Regis. W Sussex PG21 
2AN tells us that he will be leading 
two further battlefield tours of major 
sites of the Zulu and Boer Wars in 
May and October 1987. The 18-day 
Zulu War tour will visit Isandlwana. 
Rorke's Drift. Ulundi. Kambula. 
Hlobanc. lntombi. Inyczanc. Gin- 
gindlovu; Forts Eshowe. Pearson, 
Cherry. Crealock; Cetshwayo's 
grave; museums, etc. etc. The Octo¬ 
ber tour of sites of the 1881 and 1899- 
1902 Anglo-Boer Wars will last three 
weeks. Arranged through a tour 
company and an airline, these tours 
should cost under £1.000 per head. 
Interested readers should send Mr 
Brown an SAE at the above address, 
specifying which tour they are con¬ 
sidering, and he will supply full 
details. IMII 


to a British Commando officer. Brig. 
D. Mills-Roberts, who had recently 
witnessed the aftermath of a massacre 
of concentration camp inmates on the 
Baltic in 1945. 

On 14/15 January Phillips held a 
large sale of lead soldiers and figures, 
which had been on show at Gieves & 
Hawkes. the renowned military 
tailors, in November. A superb dis¬ 
play of thousands of pieces ranged 
from interesting early German fig¬ 
ures, through Sudanese Camel Corps 
and West Indian regiments, up to 
World War II gas decontamination 
squads. 

It is always surprising how few 
actual collectors brave the auction 
rooms; dealers often have the field 
almost to themselves. Given the dif¬ 
ficulties for widely scattered collec¬ 
tors. we arc interested to sec a new 
company offering a service for peo¬ 
ple who may miss opportunities for 
simple lack of information. For an 
annual (£95) or quarterly (£25) sub¬ 
scription. 'Going. Going, Gone' of 
30 Clapham High St.. London SW4 
7UR will note your interests; search 
catalogues of forthcoming sales; 
advise on condition, estimated 
values, and date, place and time of 
sale; and will represent you if you 
cannot attend in person. No doubt an 
SAE to their address will secure 
details. 

Frederick Wilkinson 
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CLASSIFIED 


NAPOLEONIC BOOKS 

New catalogue listing hundreds of titles. 
Send 2 x 18p stamps, or 2 x IRCs, or 
$1 bill. 

MILITARY BOOKS 

All periods; new and forthcoming titles. 
For list send 1 x 18p stamp, or 1 x IRC. 

INTERNATIONAL MILITARY BOOKS 

76 Priestfield Rd„ Gillingham. 

Kent ME7 4RF. England. 


UNIFORM POSTCARDS OF THE 
BRITISH ARMY 

Superb sets of coloured postcards in 
special souvenir envelopes. 


The Scottish Regiments . .. C2.70 

The Queen's Guards .C2.10 


IP & P, 40p.) or send SAE for sample 
postcard and full details: 

Geoff White Ltd 
11 Embercourt Drive. Backwell, 
Bristol BS19 3HU, England 

Trade enquiries welcome. 

(See review p. 38 this magazineJ 


MILITARY BOOKS FOR SALE, out of print 
campaign, unit history, uniform and weapon 
books. SAE for list to DEREK HAYLES. 35 St. 
MARKS RD., MAIDENHEAD. BERKS SL6 6DJ. 


MILITARY HISTORY 

ON VIDEOCASSETTfS 

W mUmy Mary « - ► ■■W' —*' ***** 
Vte I W *• r-w !><• 
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otehU Ateted limtHAnOHAl MlflOWC HUM, 
»». 3*033. ClifO. till—1» >043*. W-n. 313 OAKW 


WANTED: A Dictionary of Battles' by Young 
& Calvert. Vols. 1 & 2. Oscar P. Messina, 100 
Porter St.. Somerville MA. 02143. USA. 


WANTED. French airborne -pattern camo 
trousers. Ml947.52 or any subsequent pat- 
tern. Photo & price to: The Advertiser. Home 
Farm House, Nonington, Kent. UK. 


PENDRAGON ARMOURERS 

Makers of edged weapons and armour, 
from Roman to Civil War; also leather- 
work. costume, bows. etc. Send Cl for 
catalogue to: Pendragon Armourers, 
Unit 49-51. Staveley Workshops. Works 
Road. Hollywood. Chesterfield. Derby¬ 
shire I Tel: 0246-4757821 


For exchange or possible sale: large codec 
tion French military books, many rare items 
by Job. Detaille. Malibran. Fallow, etc Send 
SAE for lists to: P. J. Hoyer. 10 Matlock Drive. 
North Hykeham. Lincoln LN6 8PP 



LETTERS 

We will be glad to publish read¬ 
ers’ letters which advance the 
information given in our articles; 
and to pass on to contributors 
queries more suitably dealt with 
by private correspondence. We 
reserve the right to select, for rea¬ 
sons of space, only the most rele¬ 
vant passages for publication. 
Please address letters to our edi- 
torial.box number, given on p. 3, 
and mark envelope ‘Letters’. 

Information wanted 

I have just bought a George V Mili¬ 
tary Medal named to '23273 Bmbr. 
D. Cotter. HQ HY A G RGA\ Can 
anyone tell me what the 'HQ HY A 
G’ stands for? 

Keith Summcrsby 
PO Box 506 
Broadway. NSW. 2007 
Australia 

1 have been sent a set of 12 letters and 
a retrospective journal of an Ensign 
of the 10th Foot. 1771-75. He was 
stationed in Canada, and was 
wounded on the march to Concord 
or Lexington, recovering in Boston 
while the Bunker's Hill battle took 
place, i hope to trace a suitable 
illustration of a 10th Foot Ensign of 
that period. Could any reader help? 
David Ellison 
41 High St. 

Orwill, nr Royston, 

Herts SG8 5QN 

Errata 

Roger G. Williams is only one of several 
readers ro point out that fig. G. p. 41. 
'Ml' No. 3 is reversed left to right. 
Author John Mollo pointed out to us that 
the original transparency was wrongly 
mounted; we took note of the fact; and 
then, with immense, ponderous con¬ 
centration, ter proceeded to get it 
wrong . . . Apologies to John, and to 
our readers. 

Hudson’s Bay blankets 

I am particularly delighted by the 
articles on the British Army . . . the 
paintings by Pierre Turner are out¬ 
standing. In the article 'Revolution — 
By One Who libs There' in 'Ml' .Vo. J 
John Mollo mentions that Earleys of 
Witney still manufacture Hudson's 
Bay blankets. I have been looking for 
these for years; and I would very 
much appreciate the address of the 
manufacturer? 

M. Mordrellc 
St. Malo. France 


This is not the only enquiry we have 
received on this point. The address is Har¬ 
leys of Witney PLC, Butford Road, 
Witney Mill, Oxott OX8 5HB. 

Argentine camouflage 

indeed, the Argentine army formerly 
used the US Army's M65 camouflage 
suit {'Argentine Army Commandos in 
the Halklands, 1982’: ‘Ml 1 No. .1); but 
in 1980 the new design was created 
by Col. Lamm of Buenos Aires, and 
the Monocrom Company of 
Munroe. Argentina. This sort of leaf 
pattern resembles the US M65. but 
the drawing of the design is different. 
J.-F. Borsarello 
Paris 
France 

With his letter Dr. Borsarello — the 
internationally renowned expert on cam¬ 
ouflage clothing — was kind enough to 
enclose several comparative photographs; 
sadly, only colour printing would show 
up the very subtle differences of tone 
between the patterns, which are really 
minimal. He identifies the Argentine pat¬ 
tern illustrated in our artwork in 'Ml' 
No. 3 as that made by Loffredi S.A. of 
Munroe, A.R.A. 

Omdurman Lee-Metfords 

‘The British Infantryman at Omdur¬ 
man. 1898' in 'Ml' No. 3 is an excel¬ 
lent article; but there are a couple of 
points which I would like to com¬ 
ment upon — in a spirit of con¬ 
structive criticism. 

1) The Lee-Mctford was actually 
approved for adoption as the Rifle. 
Magazine, Mark I on 22 December 
1888; and initially used cartridges 
loaded with a compressed pellet of 
black powder. The first British 
smokeless cartridge — Cartridge. 
SA, Ball. 0.303 in.. Cordite (Mark I) 
— was introduced on 3 November 
1891. In January 1892 the Lee-Mct¬ 
ford was modified . . . due to the 
new cordite cartridge and was 
redesignated . . . Rifle. Mark I*. 

2) The bayonet illustrated is the Pat¬ 
tern 1888 Mark I (second type) 
adopted on 5 February 1890. Brown¬ 
ing or blueing of the bayonet hilt was 
not introduced until the Pattern 1888 
Mark III, adopted on 23. December 
1901. which had the wooden grips 
fixed by two screw-bolts . . . Prior 
to this the hilts . . . were finished 
bright. 

Alan Cowgill 
Bradford 
W. Yorks 


KENT SALES 

Auctioneers of Arms & Armour, Militaria, 

Edged Weapons, 

Firearms, Medals, etc. 

1987 Sales Dates: Catalogues: £2.20 (sample) 

18 Feb. 29 July By subscription: 

25 March 9 Sept. UK & Eire - £20 

6 May 21 Oct. Europe - £25 (by air) 

17 June 25 Nov. Rest of world - £30 (1st class air) 

Kent Sales, 'Giffords', Holmesdale Road 

South Darenth, Nr. Dartford, DA4 9AF 


MILITARY ILLUSTRATED CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING FORM 

Please write your advertisement in the boxes in BLOCK LETTERS, one oer box. leaving a box 
empty between words Remember to make clear whether this is a want' or a for sale' 
announcement, and to include your name and address both in the boxes, and on the payment slip 
below Mail the form and payment to: MILITARY ILLUSTRATED (CLASSIFIED). 169 Seven Sisters 
Road, London N4 3NS 

Rates: All private and trade classified advertisements. 35p per word; minimum. £5 25 125 words) 
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U-Boat Uniforms 
1939 - 45 ( 2 ) 

BRIAN LEIGH DAVIS 
Paintings by KEVIN LYLES 


P art 1 of this article, in ‘MI’ No. 4 , described and 
illustrated insignia of branch, rank and profi¬ 
ciency, and award badges; and the headgear worn by 
officers and men with service and working dress. In 
this part service uniform, and hot weather dress at 
sea, arc described and illustrated. 


THE BLUE JUMPER 
UNIFORM 


The uniform prescribed for 
wear by Seamen and Petty 
Officers of the Kriegsmarine, 
including those who served 
on board U-Boats, consisted 
of a navy-blue Melton cloth 
Jumper with matching trou- 

Right: 

27 July 1939— 1 I 1 ,■ day U-60 1 w 
commissioned and look her place 
with Unterseebootsflottille 'Ents- 
mann’ — huer. llie S-U-fiottille. 

Seen here are (foregroundI the 
boat’s commander, Oberleutnant 
:ur See Georg Scheme, and her 
!WO, Leulnani zur See Adalbert 
Sclmee. The importance of the 
occasion demands that both officers 
wear their naval Track Coals with 
full decorations and dress daggers ; 
and the crew members wear the full- 
dress Uniform Jacket. After the out¬ 
break of war these were no longer 
issued, but were retained for walk¬ 
ing-out by some personnel who 
already had them. 

U-60, a Type I1C boat, 
remained in service from 27 July 
1939 to March 1945—but this is 
not as impressive as it sounds, since 
by the early months of 1940 these 
small boats — excellently seawor¬ 
thy, but of very limited range — 
were being withdrawn from active 
patrols for service with training 
schools in the Baltic. 

Georg Scheme held the command 
of U-60 until August 1940, when 
he was succeeded by his IWO. 
Sclmee remained with the boat until 
the end of 1940, going on to com¬ 
mand U-201, a Type 17/C with 
the I U-floltille at Brest. He was 
awarded the Knight's Cross on 30 
■•1 ngiist 1941, and the Oaklea f clus¬ 
ter oil 15 July 1942. destroying a 
total of 190,000 tons of Allied ship¬ 
ping as well as holding an import¬ 
ant post on Doniu’s staff. His last 
wartime mission was the command 
of U-25.1I, the first Type XXI 
'Elektroboot', on an operational 
cruise beginning on 30 April 1945. 


sers. The plain cuffs were fas¬ 
tened with a single concealed 
button. The Jumper had a 
detachable ‘collar’ of corn¬ 
flower-blue linen (a bright 
royal blue shade), trimmed 
with three parallel white 
stripes around the edges. 
Under the collar was worn a 
black 'silk', rolled and folded 
and tied at the front in a knot 
secured with white tapes. 

The National Emblem was 
worn over the right breast in 
yellow thread on a navy-blue 
backing. Badges of rank and 
branch, if worn, were located 
on the left upper arm; they 
too were worked in gold- 
yellow thread. Specialist pro¬ 
ficiency badges, if worn, 
were located below badges of 
rank and branch, and were 
worked in red on blue 
backing. 

The bluejumpcr was worn 
with its matching blue trou¬ 
sers (see below) as a uniform 
in its own right. It could also 
be worn with the white trou¬ 
sers from the White Jumper 
Uniform. It was also worn 
under the Uniform Jacket 
with its collar outside (until 
the Uniform Jacket ceased to 
be issued at the outbreak of 
war); and under the 
Oberzieher, with its collar 
inside. 

Trousers for Ratings and 
Petty Officers 

The navy-blue Melton cloth 
trousers worn as an issue item 
by all Seamen and Petty 
Officers were of a special pat¬ 
tern, in keeping with the tra¬ 
ditional naval patterns then 
worn by the navies of most 



mss 


other nations. They formed 
part of the Blue Jumper Uni¬ 
form, and were also worn 
with the White Jumper, the 
Uniform Jacket and the 
Ubcrzicher. 

The trousers had no frontal 
fly opening. Instead, a flap 


across the front of the trou¬ 
sers was buttoned in position 
by four black horn buttons on 
the waist band; a vertical 
opening down each side of 
the flap allowed access to the 
two side pockets. A small 
metal buckle at each side of 
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doth, with two rows of five 
large gilt uniform buttons 
running down the front. It 
was worn open at the neck, 
but was capable of being fas¬ 
tened across the neck by two 
large black horn buttons 
located beneath the large, 
notched, fall collar. There 
were two internal side 
pockets with straight, unbut¬ 
toned flaps set one in each side 
of the skirt. 

The gold-yellow National 
Emblem was worn over the 
right breast, the top edge of 
the badge in line with the top 
pair of buttons. Rank and 
branch badges were worn on 
the left sleeve in gold-yellow, 
and specialist proficiency 
badges below them in red, as 
on the Blucjumper. 

An unusual feature was the 
use on this coat of collar 
patches, otherwise unknown 
on blue or white naval uni¬ 
form items. These were worn 
by Seamen, Petty Officers 
and Chief Petty Officers in 
cornflower-blue cloth. Sea¬ 
men wore plain patches. 
Petty Officers, before 
December 1939, wore a sin¬ 
gle bar of flat, 5 mm-wide sil¬ 
ver braid set across the width 


of each patch just below its 
upper edge. Chief Petty 
Officers wore two such bars, 
in parallel. 

From 1 December 1939 
collar distinctions changed 
for Petty Officer (Maat) and 
Chief Petty Officer (Obcr- 
maat) grades. The collar itself 
was henceforward trimmed 
around its lower edge and 
into the ‘notch’ with flat 
5 mm gold braid; and the sil¬ 
ver braids on the patches were 
replaced by gold braids of the 
same configuration. 

The Uberzieher was 
intended for wear over the 
Blue Jumper Uniform, the 
Jumper’s collar being worn 
inside the Uberzieher; and 
also — before its abandon¬ 
ment — over the Uniform 
Jacket. 

It is clear from the study of 
many photographs that 
Jumper uniforms and 


Two seamen, both wearing the 
Blue Jumper Uniform, the collar of 
one conreniently displayed by a 
puff of wind. The picture was taken 
off Kiel in May 19.19, aboard the 
MarinestartschifF 'Undine', 
where these sailors were assisting 
with a sailing event. 


times happened that individ¬ 
ual German seamen had their 
trousers altered by the addi¬ 
tion of a wedge of matching 
cloth set into the seam of the 
leg to give a slightly ’bell-bot¬ 
tomed' appearance. 

When worn with March¬ 
ing Boots (see below) the 
trousers were neatly rolled at 
the bottom, exposing the 
boots to the top of the ankle. 

The White Jumper 
Uniform 

The White Jumper was 
intended to replace the Blue 
Jumper for wear by Seamen 
and Petty Officers during the 
summer months (20 April to 
20 September). It was also 
worn on Sundays, national 
holidays, and when at home 
on leave. For special parades 
and other functions held dur¬ 
ing the summer months it 
was worn under the Uniform 
Jacket (until thejacket ceased 
to be issued in 1939-40). 

Of basically similar design 
to the Bluejumper, the white- 
version had the same detach¬ 
able collar. However, it also 
had added cornflower-blue 
cuffs of a shallow pointed 
shape. Two parallel white 
stripes followed the top edge 
of the cuff, and a single stripe 
its lower edge. A single 
exposed gilt button fastened 
each cuff. 

The National Emblem 
worn over the right breast of 
the White-Jumper was in dark 
blue thread on white backing. 
The same colour was used for 
rank and branch badges on 
the upper left sleeve; specialist 
proficiency badges worn 
below these were, however, 
worked in red thread on 
white backing. 

(Matching white trousers 
were issued for wear in tropi¬ 
cal waters, but were seldom, 
if ever worn by U-Boat per¬ 
sonnel based in Europe.) 

THE UBERZIEHER 

In place of the Greatcoat 
worn by Warrant and Com¬ 
missioned Officers, Seamen 
and Petty Officers were 
issued a short ‘top coat' or 
Uberzieher — in British and 
American usage, a ‘pea 
jacket’. This was a double- 
breasted coat ofheavy, good- 
quality navy-blue Melton 


the waist allowed size 
adjustment. 

The legs of these trousers 
were full but straight: they 
were not ‘bell-bottomed’. 
However, because a flared 
shape was considered an 
attractive feature, it somc- 
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Crossadmiral Rattler presenting 
the award of the Iron Cross 1st 
Class to crew members of an 
unidentified U-Boat. All wear the 
Blue Jumper Uniform and the 
Brimless Naval Cap with the tap 
ribbon 'Kriegsmarine'. Medal rib¬ 
bons and War Badges are pinned to 
the Jumper. 



A young Seaman wearing the 
Bordmutzc, and the Ubcrzichcr 
with the plain cowfiowcr-blne col¬ 
lar patches and utlbraided collar of 
all rates below Petty Officer 
iMaat). 

Right: 

Two Kriegsntarine prisoners in 
British hands, July 1941; both are 
Petty Officers, wearing the 
Ubcrzichcr with gold collar braid¬ 
ing and single braid liars across the 
collar patches. The left hand man 
wears the branch badge of 
Laufbahn IV(Fk) — Wireless 
'Telegraphist. 


Ubcrzichcr were normally 
worn by U-Boat crews only 
on shore. 

WARRANT OFFICERS’ 
AND OFFICERS’ 
‘SQUARE RIG’ 

Warrant Officers and Mid¬ 
shipmen wore a navy-blue 
double-breasted Reefer Jacket 
and straight matching trou¬ 
sers similar to the working 



uniform worn by Commis¬ 
sioned Officers. Apart from 
the single-breasted summer 
White Jacket (which falls out¬ 
side the scope of this article) 
this was their only uniform, 
and was worn for all normal 
duties. 

There was a small breast 
pocket opening on the left 
breast; and two internal side 
pockets with external, 
straight, unbuttoned flaps set 
one in each side of the skirt. 
Two vertical rows of five 
large gilt uniform buttons 
were set down the front, the 
top button being left 
unfastened at all times. The 
National Emblem in gilt 
thread was positioned over 
the right breast in line with 
the top pair of buttons. Rank 
was displayed by the use of 
shoulder boards (Warrant 
Officers) and shoulder cords 
(Midshipmen). The former 
displayed their branch of ser¬ 
vice by emblems set on the 
shoulder boards; the latter, by 
emblems in gilt thread set on 
the forearms, and (in 
branches other than the 
Executive) by gilt emblems 
set on the shoulder cords. 


Commissioned Officers 

The most commonly worn 
uniform for Commissioned 
Officers during wartime, at 
sea and ashore, was a navy- 
blue Reefer Jacket identical in 
cut to that worn by Warrant 
Officers and Midshipmen. In 
place of shoulder boards and 
cords, however, they dis¬ 
played their rank by means of 
gold braid sleeve rings 
around each forearm: one and 
two rings respectively for 
Lcutnant and Oberlcutnant 
zur Sec; two rings with a half- 
width ring between for 
Kapitanleutnant; three rings 
for Korvettenkapitan; three 
rings with a half-width ring 
between the first and second, 
for Frcgattcnkapitan; and 
four rings for Kapitan zur 
See. Branch of service was 
indicated by emblems 
embroidered in gilt thread 
and set above the sleeve rings. 
The National Emblem was 
usually hand-embroidered in 
gold wire. 

The blue Reefer Jacket and 
trousers, worn with a white- 
shirt and a black tic by all 
three rank ranges, were worn 
during wartime for parades 
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held ashore, as an Undress 
Uniform and for Walking 
Out. (Before the war this 
style of uniform was not per¬ 
mitted to be worn in Berlin, 
but this restriction was sus¬ 
pended for the duration.) The 
Reefer Jacket was worn at sea; 
given the conditions aboard a 
U-Boat the ‘second best' uni¬ 
form would normally be 
used, and photographs show 
that these often showed signs 
of heavy wear-and-tear. 

Footwear 

Ashore, formal footwear 
comprised black leather laced 
shoes for Officers and War¬ 
rant Officers, and laced ankle 
boots for junior ranks, both 
without separate toecaps. 
These were worn for parades, 
everyday duty and walking- 
out, with all blue and white 
uniform items. For full-dress 
parades Ratings wore the 
standard issue high Marching 
Boots, under the blue trou¬ 
sers. Officers, from April 
1939, wore navy-blue 
breeches and black riding 
boots (with the Reefer Jacket 
and full-dress sword belt) for 
such occasions. 

HOT WEATHER DRESS 
_ AT SEA _ 

Normal dress for all ranks at 
sea was one or other of the 
working and/or protective 
outfits which will be 
described in the third part of 
this article. Since one of the 
variations used in hot weather 
comes logically under the 
heading of service dress, 
however, it seems convenient 
to deal with all hot weather 
rig in this part. 

Large numbers of photo¬ 
graphs showing crews on 
patrol in hot weather prove 
that the most common dress 
was a white singlet and dark 
blue shorts, as used for sports 
wear ashore; and very often 
the shorts alone were worn. 
The singlet — normally of 
‘vest’, but very occasionally 
of‘T-shirt’ shape — does not 
seem to have borne the large- 
blue National Emblem across 
the chest normally associated 
with sports wear ashore, 
however. Crews are usually 
bare-headed, or wear the blue 
Bordmiitze; occasional pho¬ 
tos show watch-keepers 


wearing the 1940 model 
Tropical Helmet, apparently 
with the usual light olive 
cloth surface. Photographs 
showing the white 
Bordmiitze arc very uncom¬ 
mon. Officers are quite often 
seen wearing the blue shorts 
with white pullover Aertex- 
type tennis shirts with open 
collars and short sleeves, 
without insignia. 

Occasional photographs 
show the use (e.g. by the 
crew of U-67) of captured 
French Navy undershirts: 
white, long-sleeved, collar¬ 
less garments patterned with 
horizontal blue stripes. 

In all seasons officers in 
particular seem to have 
enjoyed complete freedom in 
the choice of shirts while at 
sea. Various military and 
civilian types in white, pale- 
blue and grey are seen in 
photographs; and brightly 
checkered civilian shirts were 
very popular, even being 
worn with the Reefer Jacket. 
The shirt, and on rare 
occasions the jacket, of the 
Tan Tropical Uniform seem 
also to have been worn on an 
individual basis, irrespective 
of season or location, as com¬ 
fortable, convenient every¬ 
day wear. 

The Tan Tropical 
Uniform 

The lightweight tan/khaki 
coloured uniform for tropical 
wear, issued from 1943, con¬ 
sisted of a shirt, jacket, shorts 
and long trousers. These 
were issue garments available 
for wear by crews of vessels 
operating in tropical waters. 

The garments were identi¬ 
cal in cut to the tropical issue 
clothing of the German 
Army, but in light tan or 
khaki instead of olive. The 
jacket was an open-collar 
type with four box-pleated 
patch pockets with three- 
point flaps and exposed but¬ 
tons, and plain round cults. 
The shirt had two similar 
breast pockets. The quality 
and cut of these items were 
the same for both Officers 
and Ratings. 

The four uniform buttons 
worn on the front of the 
jacket, and the four pocket 
buttons, were in gilt with the 
usual foulcd-anchor design. 



though sometimes over¬ 
painted brown. Shirt buttons 
were plain and of a brown 
composition material. Shoul¬ 
der straps and shoulder 
boards of the appropriate 
design were worn by Com¬ 
missioned and Warrant 
Officers respectively on both 
the jacket and — when it was 


Above: 

This Chief Petty O fficer wears the 

double braiil bars of his rank’ on llie 
collar patches of his Obcrzichcr; 
note also the dark: bine Xaral 
Marksmanship Lanyard, with the 
gnnmetal acorn ornament indicating 
expertise with small arms or 
machine suns. 


Left: 

A captured Warrant Officer of a 
I '-Boat crew displays rather bar¬ 
tered examples of the Scliirm- 
miitze for Warrant Officers and 
Midshipmen, and the nary-blne 
Reefer Jacket worn by Warrant 
Officers with their shoulder boards 
of rank. Sate that he has been 
awarded the German ('toss in 
Gold, and thus, previously, both 
grades of the Iron Cross as well. 

worn as a separate garment 
without the jacket — the 
shirt. There exist examples of 
special shoulder boards for 
wear with this uniform, of 
tan/khaki cloth, with the gold 
edge braid replaced by blue 
silk braid. The National 
Emblem on the right breast of 

t out mufti i'n p 14. 
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Right: 

Obcrmaschinenmaat — Chief 
Petty Officer of Engineering branch 
— in autumn 1939. We base this 
figure on a photograph of a CPO of 
U-25 at Wilhelms haven, recon¬ 
structing only his branch and profi¬ 
ciency badges from the combination 
on a surviving Uberzieher — a 
combination compatible with 
U-Boat service. Interesting points 
are the use of Uberzieher and 
Blaue Mutze on board ship; the 
use of the 'Untcrscebooisflottillc 
Salzwedel' cap tally; and the 
unbraided collar and silver-laced 
collar patches wom by this rank 
before December 1939. The sleeve 
badges are (top to bottom) the com¬ 
bined branch and rank insignia of 
Obcrmaschinenmaat in golden- 
yellow thread (see photograph 
opposite for same insignia in gilt 
metal version); and the red profi¬ 
ciency badges of Torpedotaucher 
(torpedo diver) and Elektro-Mas- 
chinen-Lehrgang l (first class elec¬ 
trical artificer). 


Left: 

A photograph shows Kapitdnleut- 
nant Achilles of U-161, a Type 
1XC of 2. U-fiottille, waving as his 
boat leaves Lorient in August 1943 
for a patrol off the American coast; 
U-161 was sunk on 21 September 
off Bahia by a US Navy seaplane 
of VP-74. This is an example of 
the issue of the Tan Tropical Uni¬ 
form in Europe to a crew setting off 
fora patrol in an area for which such 
clothing was appropriate. Achilles 
wears the shirt and straight, plain, 
loose-cut trousers of the tropical drill 
uniform, with his blue 
Bordmiitzc. Shoulder straps of 
rank, and an embroidered gold- 
on-blue National Emblem on the 
right breast, are the only insignia; 
note Knight's Cross at throat, and 
addition of gilt uniform buttons to 
the breast pockets only. 


Above: 

Kapitanleutnant Freiherr von 
Tiesenhausen of U-331, a Type 
VllC boat of 1 .U-fiottille, pho¬ 
tographed on his return from the 
patrol during which he sank the 
British battleship HMS Barham 
off Bardia in the Mediterranean on 
25 November 1941. Typical of 
such home-comings are the large 
bouquet which he has been handed, 
doubtless by a pretty member of the 
women's services ; and the newly 


awarded Knight's Cross on its rib¬ 
bon at his throat. Note that with the 
Reefer Jacket he wears the trousers 
of the German-made green denim 
U-Boat working uniform; a check¬ 
ered civilian shirt, with black tie; 
and laced ankle bools with thick 
soles. On the while-topped boat 
commander's Schirmmutze, with 
peak braiding of Junior officer's 
rank, he wears a boat badge in the 
form of a snake. 
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Left: 

Collar patches and other insignia as 
worn on the Oberzieher hy an 
Obermaschinenmaat I Engine 
Room Chief Petty Officer). The 
5 mm-wide fiat gold collar braid¬ 
ing, also used for the two rank bars 
across the comfiower-hlue collar 
patches, was introduced on 1 
December 1939. The Chief Petty 
Officer’s rank insignia, incorporat¬ 
ing the cogwheel branch insignia, is 
of the gilt metal private-purchase 
quality, mounted through the oval 
navy-blue backing patch on to a 
metal plate. Interestingly, the 
CPO took it upon himself to wear a 
National Emblem of officer quality 
embroidered in gold wire rather 
than the yellow-thread issue pat¬ 
tern. The ribbon of the Iron Cross 
2nd Class is worn through the top 
buttonhole. 


Below: 

Two examples of the Reefer Jacket 
as worn hy Commissioned Officers 
and Warrant Officers of U-Boat 
crews. That on the left was, in fact, 
worn by Kapitdnleutnanl (Ing) dR 
Erich Heller, who was awarded the 
German Cross in Gold on 17 
December 1942 while serving as 
Chief Engineer on a U-Boat. He 
wears the decoration in its metal 
presentation. The jacket on the 
right, also bearing the 'piston rings' 
of a Kapitanleutnant, displays it in 
bullion-embroidered cloth. Con¬ 
trast the Engineer and Executive 
branch insignia above the sleeve 
rings. Both jackets are decorated 
with the ribbon of the Iron Cross 
2nd Class, the pin-back Iron Cross 
1st Class, and the U-Boat War 
Badge in bronze. (Colour photo¬ 
graphs by Michael Dyer Assocs.) 
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Two U-Boat officers salute 
Crossadmiral Diiniu, May 1943. 
Tilth wears ilw Reefer Jacket with 
the 'piston rings' of (iberleulnant 
zur See. the ( '-float War Badge, 
and the rihhon and medal of the Iron 
Cross 2nd and 1st Class respec¬ 
tively. It is interesting that the right 
hand man also wears — oil his left 
breast — the Luftwaffe’s Obser¬ 
ver's Badge, and the Operational 
flying Clasp for reconnaissance, 
air/sea rescue and weather squad¬ 
rons. marking at least 20 flying 
missions. 


Below right: 

Although not a U-Boat officer, this 
Oberleutnant zur See does usefully 
display uniform items occasionally 
seen aboard U-Boats in tropical 
waters. He wears the white version 
of the Bordmiitze, without gilt- 
thread piping, but with a gold- 
on-blue National Emblem and (in 
this case) the metal National Cock¬ 
ade taken from a Blaue Miitze. 
The jacket and shorts are those of 
the Tan Tropical Uniform, with 
applied shoulder straps oj rank, and 
the gill metal pin-back National 
Emblem on the right breast. 



Above: 

The Reefer Jacket was worn as sea¬ 
going uniform, though in this case it 
has been posed with full decorations 
for the photographer in harbour. 
This holder of the Knight's Cross 
with Oakleaf cluster is 
Kapitdnleutnant Hardegen, who 
commanded U-123, a Type IXB 
boat of the 2.1 '-ftottille at Lorient. 
It became the war's sixth most suc¬ 
cessful U-Boat; and Hardegen was 
particularly.successful during Oper¬ 
ation ‘Drum Roll' off the North 
American coast in the opening 
months of 1942, when he sunk nine 
ships totalling 53,173 tons. He was 
awarded the Oakleaves that April. 




(,‘iitimeJ/mn p. II 

the shirt and jacket was in 
gold-yellow thread on a mid¬ 
brown backing. Officers 
seem sometimes to have 
attached instead the gilt metal 
pin-back version of the 
National Emblem worn on 
the White Jacket. 

A tan tropical version of 
the Bordmiitze was issued, 
and is very occasionally seen 


in photographs of U-Boat 
personnel. The tan peaked 
Field Service Cap and 
Schirmmiitzc for appropriate 
ranks, which were photo¬ 
graphed being worn by naval 
personnel ashore in some 
theatres of operations, do not 
seem to have been worn by 
U-Boat crews. 

This tan tropical uniform is 


known to have been worn by 
some U-Boat crews on patrol 
in the Indian Ocean, in the 
Mediterranean during sum¬ 
mer months, in the Carib¬ 
bean and off the coast of 
South America. Wartime 
intelligence reports stated 
that survivors from a sunken 
U-Boat picked up in the 
North Atlantic wore this uni¬ 
form. These survivors were 
in all probability returning 
from a patrol in warmer 
waters, and this incident 
should not suggest that use of 
the tropical clothing in the 
North Atlantic was com¬ 
monplace: indeed, use of this 
uniform at all by U-Boat 
crews should be considered 
the exception rather than the 
rule. Ml! 

To be continued: Pari 3 of 
this article will describe and 
illustrate seagoing working and 
protectire clothing. 


Errata: In Pari 1 of this article, page 
15, the honour-title of the 2.U-Hot- 
tillc was mis-spelled 'SaltzwcdcT; it is 
correctly ‘SalzwedcT. 
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No Easy Grace: The Great Wir Sculptures 
of Charles Sargeant Jagger 


JULIAN FREEMAN 


T he wealth of pictorial 
response to the Great 
War by British painters and 
draughtsmen was not bal¬ 
anced by a comparable body 
of sculptural work. In truth, 
it was never likely — for 
purely practical reasons — 
that anything approaching 
parity might be achieved: but 
the imbalance is still striking. 
The official committees 
working at various levels to 
supervise artistic records of 
the war, and later to commis¬ 
sion war memorials, were 
largely responsible for this. 
Nevertheless, the lack is per¬ 
haps the more surprising in 
view of the striking impact of 
such truly monumental work 
as the Royal Artillery Mem¬ 
orial at Hyde Park Corner in 
London; the Hoylake and 
West Kirby Memorial on the 
Wirral; or the Tank Corps 
Memorial at Louverval, 
France. These works, and 
others, were executed by 
Charles Sargeant Jagger. 

Jagger's figures, whether in 
bronze or stone, are largely 
naturalistic; and, in their sug¬ 
gestion of the very limits of 
masculine emotion under the 
stress of war, they arc so 
powerful as to be unforget¬ 
table. Even today, Jagger's 
giants are as emblematic of 
the suffering and the dignity 
of the fighting men of the 
Great War as the most hor¬ 
rifying photographs. 

Jagger was not one of those 
memorialists whose creations 
were cast and re-cast in 
bronze, to appear on public 
plinths in towns all over Bri¬ 
tain. His figure types might 
often display similar 
characteristics; but they were 
never cloned. Each was 
designed for a specific pur¬ 
pose, and for a predetermined 
site. Moreover, like his peer 
Jacob Epstein (1880-1959), 
Jagger was by instinct a 
stone-carver rather than a 


Fig. I: Soldier Reading a Letter, 
1922; bronze. Great Western Rail¬ 
way Memorial, Paddington Sta¬ 
tion. London. (Imperial War 
Museum) 


modeller. That instinct led 
him to search back through • 
the ages for the ideal method 
of expressing himself as a war 
memorialist, and carried him 
beyond the portal and colum¬ 
nar monuments of Roman 
antiquity. If his work reflects 
classical concerns, then it 
contains as many elements 
from that ancient Assyrian 
civilisation whose bas-reliefs 
and winged beasts deeply 
influenced his perceptions. 


THE ARTIST AT WAR 

Jagger was born at Kilnhurst, 
Yorkshire on 17 December 
1885. Aged 14, and already 
keen to become a sculptor, he 
left school and was appren¬ 
ticed as a metal engraver to 
the firm of Mappin & Webb 
at Sheffield. Others have 
noted that the range of tech¬ 
niques he absorbed during six 
years’ employment were to 
have a marked influence upon 
his development as a sculptor 


Fig. 2: 2nd Lt. C. S. Jagger of 
The Worcestershire Regiment on 
the eve of his departure for Gal¬ 
lipoli in September 1915. Not 
unnaturally, he was unprepared for 
the conditions he found there; and 
he reported (in a letter to Violet 
Constance Smith, 27 October 
1915) that after a taste of the Dar¬ 
danelles even veterans of the West¬ 
ern Front longed for the Flanders 
mud. It was at Gallipoli that he 
suffered the first of his three 
wounds; and it was recurring night¬ 
mares of Gallipoli which haunted 
him in after years, rather than his 
later service in France. (Imp. War 
Mus.) 


'Superior numerals refer to the notes at the end of 
this article. 
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Fig. 3: Lewis gunner, Royal 
Navy; South sea memorial, Ports¬ 
mouth, 1921. (Imp. WarMus.) 


Bottom: 

Fig. 4: The First Battle of Yprcs: 
The Worcesters at Gheluvelt, 


1919; plaster; 90 x 144 in.; Impe¬ 
rial War Museum, London. Jagger 
was not present with the 2nd Wor¬ 
cesters at Gheluvelt Chateau on 31 
October 1914, when the battalion 
was serving with the 5th Inf. Ilde., 
2nd Division, BEF; but he put into 
this bas-relief his own visions of 
hand-to-hand fighting on two 
fronts, including a similarly desper¬ 
ate defence by the same battalion 
during the Kaiserschlacht of 
1918, in which Jagger was twice 
wounded and decorated. (Imp. War 
Mus.) 


of bas-relief. 1 While at 
Sheffield School of Art, 
1905-07, Jagger won a schol¬ 
arship to the Royal College of 
Art, London, where he stud¬ 
ied under Prof. Edouard Lan- 
teri until 1911. By the end of 
his studies he had begun to 
enjoy some success as a prize¬ 
winner, with works which 
were often uneasy blends of 
Victorian classicism and 









French naturalism. In July 
1914, following a period 
spent teaching part time and 
working as Lanteri's studio 
assistant, Jagger won a cov¬ 
eted Rome Scholarship from 
the Royal College. But two 
months later, on 2 Septem¬ 
ber, he renounced it, having 
enlisted in the ranks of The 
Artists’ Rifles. 

On 23 September 1915, 


now a second-lieutenant in 
The Worcestershire Regi¬ 
ment, Jagger sailed for the 
Dardanelles with a draft of 
replacements bound for the 
murderous fighting at Gal¬ 
lipoli, where the 4th Worces¬ 
ters were serving with the 
88th Inf. Bdc. of the 29th 
Division. On 5 November 
1915 Jagger was shot — 
cleanly, through the left 


shoulder — and was evacu¬ 
ated to Malta. He recovered 
in England, where he mar¬ 
ried. Promoted lieutenant, he 
was posted as a rifle instructor 
to the Isle of Wight. In the 
early autumn of 1917 Jagger 
returned to active service, this 
time with the 2nd Worcesters 
in the 100th Inf. Bde., 33rd 
Division. His war service 
effectively ended on 14 April 



1918, when he was twice shot 
during the battle of Neuve 
Eglise; his bravery during the 
course of that stand against 
the German ‘Michael Offen¬ 
sive’ gained him the Military 
Cross. 

THE BAS-RELIEFS 

Jagger was virtually 
recovered by the Armistice, 
and wished to return to 
sculpting. He had already 
made drawings, during his 
convalescence, for what 
became the bas-relief No 
Man’s Laud (Tate Gallery, 
London). At that time he 
heard rumours of sculpture 
commissions being con¬ 
sidered by the British War 
Memorials Committee. Hav¬ 
ing first gained the ear ofjohn 
Singer Sargent (1856-1925), 
the painter of Gassed (1919; 
Imperial War Museum, 
London), Jagger approached 
the BWMC. He was com¬ 
missioned to execute a bas- 
relief of 90 X 144 in., to be 
based upon his personal 
experiences cither at Gallipoli 
or at Ypres. Jagger chose the 
latter, calling the work The 
First Battle of Ypres, 1914: The 
Worcesters at Gheluvelt (Fig. 

4)- 

This relief was almost cer¬ 
tainly intended for an archi¬ 
tectural setting in the Hall of 
Remembrance, planned for 
the South Bank of the 
Thames but never built, in 
which the huge canvases now 
held by the Imperial War 
Museum were also to be 
housed: Sargent’s Gassed was 
to be the centrepiece. Nev¬ 
ertheless Jagger’s First Battle 
of Ypres survives, in the plas¬ 
ter form it had attained by 

1919. He followed it in 
1919—20 with No Man’s Land 
(Fig. 7), a commission from 
the British School at Rome. 

Despite their enormous 
disparity in size from his later 
figures, both these works are 
central to Jagger's develop¬ 
ment. Though they reveal 
close parallels with the emo¬ 
tional statements in paint 
made by C. R. W. Ncvinson 
from 1915 to 1918, and by 
Paul Nash from 1917 to 1919, 
the comparison ends there. 
These reliefs are as brutally 
uncompromising as anything 
executed in any medium dur- 
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Below: 

Fig. 5: Wipers, 1921: bronze 
maquette, the studyfor the Hoy lake 
and West Kirby Manorial: 
inscribed ‘To Paul front “Peter’’ 
(C.. Sargeant Jagger) ’; Imperial 
War Museum , London. (Imp. War 
Mus.) 

Right: 

Fig. 6: The Hoylakc and West 
Kirby Memorial, Wirral, 1919- 
22: one o f a pair of bronze figures. 
This isjogger's archetypal figure of 
the First World War trench-soldier, 
and. in his own view, the turning- 
point of his sculpture. (Imp. War 
Mus.) 

Below right: 

Fig. 1: No Man’s Land, 1919- 
20: bronze relief: 50 x 1.10 in.; 
Tale Gallery, London. Jogger 
began drawings for this work while 
convalescing after his second and 
third wounds, before the end of the 


war. It represents his memories of 
Gallipoli as much as the Western 
Front; his approach was to express 
a universal experience of the life 
and death of the Great War 
infantryman, rather than allowing 
the specifics of a commission to con¬ 
fine his imagination. This single 
work is enough to refute any facile 
criticism of his war studies as 
romantic or Uriumplialist’; but it 
has not been much seen by the pub¬ 
lic. (Trustees of the Tate Gallery) 






ing or as a result of the Great 
War. The messages of the 
Jagger bas-reliefs arc une¬ 
quivocal; and as sculpture or 
as memorials, they demand 
profound visual, physical and 
psychological responses from 
the viewer. 

Both works highlight the 
beginnings of Jagger's tend¬ 
ency towards a ‘universal’ 
rather than a specifically 
‘documentary’ approach 
when dealing with such com¬ 
missions. He was quickly 
finding a level at which he 
might simultaneously ex¬ 
press himself, and achieve 
recall for others, as a result of 
his own war service. 

Although No Man’s Loud 
seems a very negative suc¬ 
cessor to the Ypres relief, the 
two are indivisable at a men¬ 
tal level. Originally Jagger 
incised the plaster of No 
Man's Loud with lines from 
Beatrix Brice-Miller: ‘O, 
little mighty band that stood 
for England/That with your 
bodies for a living shield/ 
Guarded her slow awaken¬ 
ing.’ 2 As the Worcesters fight 
on, with bayonet and butt, at 
Gheluvelt, so the Dead of No 
Man’s Land have fallen in the 
performance of the same 
duty. Jagger's lettering was 
suppressed from the bronze 
cast, on the grounds of 
implicit irony: an extraordin¬ 
ary misjudgement of the art¬ 
ist’s true feelings. 


THE SINGLE FIGURES 

While Jagger’s visions of war 
were now becoming ‘univer- 
saliscd’, his response to them 
was losing little of its emo¬ 
tional charge, and this is 
especially evident in the 
major works which followed 
up to 1925. In 1921-23Jaggcr 
executed six memorials, of 
which four were figures of 
soldiers of the Great War. 
The most dynamic of these 
men appears in the Wirral 
Council commission for their 
memorial at Hoylake and West 
Kirby, Lancashire (Fig. 6). 
Certainly, Jagger regarded 
this as the turning-point of his 
sculptural career, following a 
favourable reception for its 
study (Wipers, 1921: Fig. 5) at 
the Royal Academy Summer 
Exhibition of 1921. 

Sited on a local hilltop. Jag¬ 
ger’s scheme was based on the 
architectural convention of 
the memorial obelisk, used as 
a marker at civil and military 
sites in Britain and on the 
Continent. The obelisk at 
Hoylake is fashioned in the 
shape of an upthrust sword, 
flanked on each side by a 
bronze figure. On one side is 
a female figure of Humanity, 
quietly pensive; and on the 
other is a soldier — a man ot 
the Great War in every detail. 
His grim-faced aggressive¬ 
ness and taut musculation arc 
tempered by a sensation of 
inner strength. This sad but 
unflinching wisdom is to be 


found in all the soldier-fig¬ 
ures of the 1921-23 commis¬ 
sions. All convincingly 
demonstrate Jagger’s sculp¬ 
tural ability in his treatment 
of the ‘human condition’ of 
the infantryman; equally, 
they mark the continuing 
effects upon him of his own 
front line service. 

These men arc super-men, 
real or imaginary. Even at 
their most disarmingly static 
— c.g. The Sentry (1921: Pic¬ 
cadilly Hotel, Manchester) 
and Soldier Reading a Letter 
(1922: GWR Memorial, Pad¬ 
dington Station, London: 
Fig. 1) — Jagger's soldiers 
tower physically over all 
comparisons; and as memori¬ 
als, their effect upon the mind 
is no less great. Naturalistic 
representation of heroism 
was by no means rare in the 
painting and drawing of the 
Great War, though there 
were few enough practi¬ 
tioners of real excellence; but 
in the field of memorial sculp¬ 
ture of that period, Jagger had 
no equals. It would be diffi¬ 
cult to name examples of such 
work from any period which 
so completely interpreted the 
demands of its commis¬ 
sioners, or which was so 
appropriate to its day. 

THE ROYAL 

ARTILLERY 

MEMORIAL 

If the Hoylake and West 
Kirby memorial was Jagger’s 


moment of truth, there is no 
doubt that his magnum opus 
was the Royal Artillery 
Memorial at Hyde Park Cor¬ 
ner (1921—25). The history of 
this commission is interesting 
but complex, and is given at 
length elsewhere. 3 Briefly, 
however, in 1921 the Royal 
Artillery War Commemora¬ 
tion Fund Committee asked 
Jagger to submit designs for a 
realistic memorial at the 
Hyde Park Corner site. The 
scheme was to be ‘a sculp¬ 
tured group in bronze on a 
suitable pedestal, recognis¬ 
able as an Artillery Memo¬ 
rial'; 4 and was to include 
references to the Royal Horse 
and Royal Field Artillery, and 
to the Royal Garrison Artil¬ 
lery. Most important, the 
sculptor was to include a real¬ 
istic artillery piece. It should 
be noted that this particular 
demand had caused Sir 
Edwin Lutyens to refuse the 
project on what he felt to be 
moral grounds. 

(More surprisingly, a 
refusal for similar reasons had 
also been received when the 
project was offered to the 
sculptor F. Derwent Wood. 
The curiosity lies in the fact 
that Wood designed, appar¬ 
ently without scruple, the 
memorial to the Machine 
Gun Corps, also at Hyde Park 
Corner, in which the central 
figure of David is flanked by 
two wreathed and lifelike 
Vickers guns, above the chill- 
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prototypes for the Artillery 
Memorial scheme. A pair of 
stone carvings represent the 
Army and the Royal Navy, in 
the forms of a Vickers gunner 
and a Lewis gunner respec¬ 
tively (Fig. 3). These figures 
are calm and grim: prepared, 
it seems, to await their 
enemies eternally. Although 
their small stone weapons 
portend the great 9.2-in. 
howitzer which J agger was to 
carve for the Royal Artillery 
site, the sculptural quality of 
the Portsmouth figures may 
have given him pause. As 
three-dimensional work they 
do not possess either the rug¬ 
gedness or the sensation of 
immortality found in his 
bronze figures of the same 
period: the stone medium 


does not suit the subject when 
sculpted in the round. This 
may have caused Jagger to 
confine the stonework at 
Hyde Park Corner to the bas- 
relief and the gun, and to 
combine those elements with 
free-standing figures in 
bronze. 

The Royal Artillery 
memorial was originally con¬ 
ceived as a low, elongated 
cenotaph, with two soldier 
figures and four inset bas- 
relief panels showing the field 
guns of the RFA and RHA; 
the RGA was to be suggested 
by a carving of an 8-in. 
howitzer under camouflage, 
and a 6-in. howitzer. The 
whole was to have resembled 
a gun emplacement; and 
‘Mother’, the 9.2-in. gun, 
was to surmount the central 
block. 

Once the study was 
unveiled, comments were not 
slow to arrive. The Manches¬ 
ter Guardian admired it: ‘In 
contrast to so many graceful 
war memorials it is a grim, 
abrupt and powerful state¬ 
ment of the facts of war by 
guns, with beauty in its frank 
expressiveness and dignity.’ 5 
The Star echoed these senti¬ 
ments. 6 Others were not so 
laudatory, referring to the 
decision to surmount the 
monument with a ‘squat and 
ugly-looking howitzer’ as 
‘folly’. 

The 9.2-in. howitzer was 
originally sited at 90° to its 
present position, pointing 
cast. The fall of the ground at 
the site caused Jagger to 
change the alignment of the 
gun to its present lay; indeed, 
he was to amend the whole 
appearance of the scheme 
during its period of develop¬ 
ment. Its final form is an 
unusual and powerful blend 
of stone carvings and bronze 
figures: a massive funerary 
monument, whose Assyrian 
antecedence has already been 
noted. 

Around the cenotaph stand 
the bronze figures of a Battery 
Commander at the south (Fig. 
10); a Shell-Carrier at the east 
(Fig. 9); a Driver at the west 
(Fig. 8); and a Recumbent Fig¬ 
ure at the north (Fig. 11). 
There was considerable argu¬ 
ment before this last figure 
was allowed, but it was suc- 


ing quotation from I Samuel, 
18,7: ‘Saul hath slain his thou¬ 
sands, and David his ten 
thousands’ . . .) 

Jagger had no such diffi¬ 
culty. In his 1921 commission 
for a war memorial at South- 
sea he effectively created part- 


Above: 

Fig. 8: The Driver, Royal Artil¬ 
lery memorial, west face; 1921-25; 
Hyde Park Corner, London. The 
model for this figure, hy a happy 
coincidence, was an ex-Gunner 
named William Fosten — the father 
of regular ‘MI’ contributors Don 
and Bryan Fosten. He was coaxed 
to model while working as a studio 
assistant to Fortunio Malania and 
Sir Septimus Scott in the period 
when Jagger was working with 
those artists on projects associated 
with the Wembley Exhibition of 
1925-24. (Author's photograph) 


Below: 

Fig. 9: Detail, The Shell-Car¬ 
rier, RA Memorial, east face. 
(Author’s photograph) 
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and perhaps commenting 
obliquely on his commem¬ 
orative output and its recep¬ 
tion, the sculptor stated his 
conviction that ‘a subject 
must always dictate its own 
treatment or method of 
expression. It is wrong to 
suppose that the same for¬ 
mula can always be applied. 
For instance, any emotional 
subject, teeming with drama 
and human tragedy, can only 
be expressed by grim realism 
controlled and directed by the 
artist.’ 7 

One critic of 1921, com¬ 
plaining about the appearance 
of the study for the Artillery 
Memorial scheme, moaned 
that ‘no attempt has been 
made to achieve an easy grace 
or sentiment’. 8 To take such a 
view even then was to carp; to 
endorse it today is to totally 
misrepresent the seminal con- 
ditons in which Jagger 
executed so important a series 
of sculptures. 

He died in 1934, at the early 
age of 48, of a heart attack 
possibly caused by overwork 
and the effects of his wounds. 
He had achieved much in a 
very short time; what might 
have been had he lived is open 
to conjecture. (MU 

Notes: 

(1) Charles Sargeant Jagger: War and 
Peace Sculpture, ed. Ann Compton 
(Imperial War Museum, London; 
1985) 

(2) ibid. p. 16 

(3) ibid. pp. 81-98: The Royal Artil¬ 
lery Memorial at Hyde Park Corner, 
James Stevens Curl 

(4) ibid. 

(5) The Manchester Guardian, 11 July 
1921 

(6) The Star, 13 July 1921 

(7) Modelling and Sculpture in the 
Making. C. S. Jagger (The Studio; 
London, 1933) ' 

(8) Unascribcd review, July 1921 


cessfully urged that it appro¬ 
priately conveyed the idea of 
homage. Behind or flanking 
each figure arc carved bas- 
reliefs, depicting a Trench 
Mortar and a Lewis Gun Pos¬ 
ition (south); a Trench 
Howitzer and Heavy Artillery 
(east); Horse Artillery and a 
Signaller and Telephonist 
(west); and The Royal Artil¬ 
lery Armorial Crest (north). 
The names of every campaign 
are incised above each relief, 
forming an unbroken pattern 
around the upper edges of the 
cenotaph. 

Similarities naturally exist 
between features of the Artil¬ 
lery Memorial and ‘earlier’ 
works: these are hardly sur¬ 
prising, given [agger’s un¬ 
orthodox working methods, 
especially during the period 
1921-23 — while he should 
have been at work on the 
Artillery project, he devoted 
much of his time to other 
schemes. Nevertheless, as the 
end of a series the Artillery 
Memorial is a tour de force. 
Standing mute before the ten¬ 
sion and frenetic action 
depicted on the bas-reliefs, 
the giant bronze figures 
evoke a multitude of 
responses. Surrounded by the 
roar of traffic around one of 
the busiest corners in the 
world, they hold a massive 
silence. 

The development of Mod¬ 
ernist sculpture has made it 
too easy to criticisejagger for 
maintaining beliefs con¬ 
cerning his own work which 
were fast going out of fashion 
even during his own brief 
career. Writing in 1933 


Fig. It): The Mattery Com¬ 
mander. RA Memorial, south 
face. <Author’s photograph) 


Fig. 11: Recumbent Figure. RA 
Memorial, north face. (Author's 
photograph) 
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6 /'"T OLANI SHELl’ — ‘My GOLANl’ — is a phrase 
vJT which to an Israeli personifies the infantry 
brigade which has captured the respect of the whole 
nation. The golani' Brigade has become a legend 
within the Israel Defense Forces (IDF), fighting 
some of the fiercest and most decisive battles of 
Israel’s six wars. Its reconnaissance unit, sayeret 
golani, have become anti-terrorist specialists, and 
have long been considered the finest of the IDF’s 
numerous recon units, golani’s battlefield exploits 
range from the capture of the Syrian fortress of Tel- 
Fahar on the Golan Heights in 1967, through the 
capture of Mt. Hermon during the 1973 Yom Kip- 
pur War, and participation in Operation yonatan 
at Entebbe in July 1976, to the battles of Operation 
‘Peace for Galilee’ in Lebanon during June 1982, 
which brought the Brigade and its Reconnaissance 
Commandos to world attention. It is hoped that 
within the necessary limitations of space, and of 
security, the reader can be introduced to the nature, 
history and equipment of this remarkable unit. 


Passing the shells of airliners, sol¬ 
diers Of SAYERET GOLANI 
approach the arrivals building of 
Beirut International Airport, July 
1982. Note combination of caul 
5.56 mm ARMs and FN-MAC 
7.62 mm light machine gun carried 
here; back-packs attached to the 
load-bearing equipment; and fore¬ 
ground soldier carrying folded 
stretcher attached to an infantry 
packboard. I IDF Spokesman) 


GOLANI 1948-82 

The golani Infantry Brigade 
was one of the six ‘territorial’ 
brigades formed by the 
HAGANAH High Command 
in 1947. With the inevitable 
outbreak of Israel’s war of 
independence in 1948 the bri¬ 
gade was sent on to the offen¬ 


sive in Galilee. Despite 
chronic shortages of weapons 
and training facilities the bri¬ 
gade fought effectively in the 
conquest of Tiberias and 
Safed, the defence of Kibbutz 
Kfar Szold, and at Tirat Zvi. 
Towards the end of the war 
the brigade raced hundreds of 
kilometres south to take part 
in the capture of the port of 
Eilat on the Gulf of Aqaba. 

Following the 1948 war the 
IDF was transformed into a 
‘melting pot’ for the hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of immi¬ 
grants flooding into Israel 
from some 60 countries. Pre¬ 
viously the golani’s main 
source of manpower had 
always been the moshavim 
(farming co-operatives), 
moshavot (farming vil¬ 
lages) and KIBBUTZIM (com¬ 
munes) of lower Galilee. 
Now the brigade began to 
absorb a disproportionate 
number of new immigrants 
— many of them illiterate, 
undisciplined, and quite 
unwilling to become soldiers. 
The brigade acquired a repu¬ 
tation as the IDF’s ‘trash bag’; 
and senior commanders 
became concerned at this nega¬ 
tive and damaging character. 

In response, many junior 


paratroop officers were trans¬ 
ferred into golani in the 
hope that they would bring 
with them the paratroops' 
traditions of combat effi¬ 
ciency, discipline and high 
morale. This influx of young, 
battle-hardened junior lead¬ 
ers revitalised the brigade. By 
the outbreak of the 1956 Sinai 
campaign golani was con¬ 
sidered an elite infantry for¬ 
mation, and vindicated this 
view in heavy fighting in the 
Rafah sector. 

In an attempt to compete 
with their airborne counter¬ 
parts, golani commanders 
decided to form their own 
reconnaissance unit; and in 
1959 SAYERET GOLANI Was 
born. (Due to the small size 
and egalitarian doctrine of the 
IDF, the concept of a large, 
autonomous ‘elite’ fighting 
force has never been realised. 
Instead, small sayeret — 
reconnaissance commando 
units — have been formed as 
permanent elements within 
existing infantry, paratroop 
and armoured brigades. 
Their purpose is to act as lead 
elements for the brigade in 

'Since written I lebrew has no 'lower case' letters, 
small capitals have been used in this article as the 
nearest correct transliteration of proper names. 
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covert and conventional 
operations, and also to serve 
as ‘regular' assets alongside 
the conventional battalions 
within their brigades, as 
occasion demands.) 

During the 1967 Six-Day 
War, the golani Bde. was 
prominent among the IDF 
formations tasked to capture 
the formidable Golan 
Heights: an almost imposs¬ 
ible mission, given the bare, 
rocky terrain and the intri¬ 
cacy of the Syrian fortifica¬ 
tions. While SAYERET 
golani stormed the main 
Syrian position at Tel-Fahar 
in a bloody 24-hour fight, ele¬ 
ments of the brigade 
advanced with Israeli armour 
up narrow, mined roads 


under constant and heavy 
Syrian fire. With Tel-Fahar 
secured, SAYERET golani 
was heli-lifted to capture the 
highly strategic position on 
the snow-capped peaks of 
Mt. Hermon. golani’s vic¬ 
tory on the Heights was 
costly — and a harbinger of 
worse to come on the Golan. 

The Six-Day War did not 
bring peace; and during the 
‘War of Attrition’ initiated by 
the Arab states elements of 
golani carried out literally 
hundreds of cross-border 
raids into Syria, Lebanon and 
Jordan. Details of many raids 
by SAYERET GOLANI in 
1967-70 remain classified; but 
the most significant phase 
was the golani’s bitter cam¬ 


paign against PLO guerrillas 
in ‘Fatahland’ on the Lebanese 
side of Mt. Hermon. 

The Yom Kippur War 

At 1400 hrs. on 6 October 
1973, Yom Kippur Day — 
the holiest day in Judaism's 
calendar — the armies of 
Syria and Egypt swept across 
IDF lines on the Golan 
Heights and the Suez Canal in 
a totally surprise attack. The 
Syrian objective was the 
recapture of the whole 
heights, and it had to be 
achieved within 24 hours. 
Syrian commandos recap¬ 
tured the IDF post atop Mt. 
Hermon after a fierce firefight 
with its garrison — just 13 
golani soldiers. 



Standing between the 
Syrians' main thrust on the 
Heights and the population 
centres of northern Israel were 
a series oflightly defended pos¬ 
itions manned by the golani 
Bde.’s gipeon Battalion. 

Below left: 

Useful rear view of SAYERET 
GOLANI soldier firing anti-person¬ 
nel rifle grenade near Beirut, 
August 1982; note specially- 
designed pack for up to 12 such gre¬ 
nades. (IDF Spokesman) 

Below right: 

The Kevlar flak vest — 
shahpats — worn by most IDF 
combat troops during the Lebanon 
war; it has adjustable snaps on the 
shoulders and straps on the sides; 
and has been modified here by the 
addition of a small pocket for carry¬ 
ing valuables. Later modifications 
include substantial 'built-in' 
pouches both front and back. (IDF 
Spokesman) 

Bottom: 

Standard IDF load-bearing equip¬ 
ment — ephod: an ingenious, 
comfortable and versatile system 
which can hold up in 12 caul, 
M-16 nr AK-4 7 magazines in 
addition to two canteens, four gre¬ 
nades, medical equipment and an 
entrenching tool. Extra medical and 
ammo pouches can also be added. 
Sole the padded base-strips, 
designed for maximum waist com¬ 
fort. When worn, the asymmetrical 
arrangement of pouches provides 
the soldier with a right elbow-rest 
when firing. The two magazines 
shown here are Israeli-made plastic 
items for the M-16 and CAR-15. 
(Author's collection) 
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terrorism. On 15 May 1974 
three Palestinian terrorists 
attacked a school in the north¬ 
ern town of Ma'alot. taking 
90 pupils hostage. Since 
Ma'alot lay within golani’s 
security zone, its troops 
reached the scene quickly. 
Following tense negotiations, 
SAYERET GOLAN! Stormed 
the building; but the terrorists 
turned their weapons on their 
hostages, and 25 were killed. 
The Ma’alot incident was 
particularly painful to the sol¬ 
diers of golani; and it led 
SAYERET GOI ANI to develop 
its own techniques for rescu¬ 
ing hostages. 

On 27June 1976 Air France 
Flight 139 was hijacked to 
Entebbe, Uganda, by four 
terrorists working on behalf 
of the PFLP. When the Israeli 
and other Jewish hostages 
were separated and retained 
while the other passengers 
were freed, the IDF decided 
to strike. On 4 July four 
Israeli Air Force C-130 Her¬ 
cules aircraft headed for 
Entebbe carrying reconnais¬ 
sance paratroopers and 
golani units, including ele¬ 
ments of SAYERET GOLANI. 
(The exact size and composi¬ 
tion of the force is classified, 
but golani’s contribution 
was larger than a company.) 
The decision to include 
golani was the recognition 
for which the brigade had 
been striving for over 30 
years. When the rescuers 
returned from Entebbe, the 
brigade received the honour 
of wearing their own distinc¬ 
tive brown beret. 

On 6 April 1980 five Pal¬ 
estinian terrorists crossed the 


Above: 

Standing beside the lumber where 
Capt. Harnick was killed, and sur¬ 
rounded by men of SAYERET 
colasi, the renegade Lebanese 
Maj. Sa 'ad Haddad receivesformal 
possession of Beaufort Castle, 8 
June 1982. (1C,I‘()) 


Manned by no more than ten 
to 15 soldiers each, these pos¬ 
itions held out against attacks 
by Syrian commandos, 
armour and infantry, often at 
odds of 50 to one. sayeket 
golani managed to relieve 
these beleagured positions and 
to hold off the Syrians until 
stronger units of IDF reservists 
could come up in support. 

As the tide turned on the 
Heights, and the IDF pushed 
22 km inside Syria proper, 


Bottom: 

Overlooking northern Galilee, the 
mins of Beaufort Castle were, at 
more than IDO metres above sea 
level, the I’LO's highest strong- 
point, commanding virtually all 
movement below on the narrow, 
winding mountain roads up which 
the SAYERET (SOLAS'! assault 
force was obliged to advance on the 
night of 6/7 June 1982. Sole the 
thick masonry, and the excellent 
defensive possiblilies of the terrain. 
(IDF Spokesman) 


one task remained: to re-take 
Mt. 1 lermon. At 0200 hrs. on 
21 October the three rifle bat¬ 
talions of the golani Bdc. — 
Gideon, 13th, and uarak 
Bns. — began their climb up 
the 9.001)—ft. mountain led by 
SAYERET GOLANI. It W 3 S a 
difficult assault, and well- 
entrenched Syrian snipers 
took a heavy toll of the 
golani soldiers as they 
struggled up the slopes. At 
1100 hrs. on the 21st the 
Golani flag was hoisted 
above the Mt. Hermon pos¬ 
ition. marking the successful 
end of an action which sym¬ 
bolised Israel’s victory in the 
traumatising 1973 War — an 
action which cost the brigade 
55 dead and 79 wounded. 

Anti-Terrorist Operations 

Following the 1973 War the 
brigade found itself in the 
forefront of the war against 


Lcbancse-lsraeli border on a 
suicide mission and attacked 
Kibbutz Misgav-Am, taking 
hostage children sleeping in 
the Kibbutz nursery. 
SAYERET golani were 
immediately on the scene, 
and prepared their inevitable 
assault. In the ensuing firc- 
fight with the terrorists, who 
used automatic weapons and 
rocket-propelled grenades, 
SAYERET GOLANI StOfmcd 
the building and killed the 
Palestinians; but a two-year- 
old hostage and a golani ser¬ 
geant also died. 

LEBANON 1982: 

BEAUFORT CASTLE 

The old crusader fortress of 
Beaufort Castle had long 
been used by the PLO as an 
artillery observation post for 
directing fire into northern 
Israel; almost the whole of the 
northern Galilee region could 
be seen from this 717-metre 
perch. Known locally as 'the 
monster', the old castle sym¬ 
bolised the PLO’s domina¬ 
tion over the Christian and 
Shi’itc population ofsouthem 
Lebanon; and the PLO took 
great pride in Israel’s inability 
to push them from their van¬ 
tage point, despite many and 
accurate air strikes. 

For years before the Israeli 
invasion of June 1982 IDF 
Northern Command had 
been planning Beaufort’s cap¬ 
ture, and the mission was 
entrusted to sayeret 
golani. Beaufort became 
something of an extra-curric¬ 
ular obsession for sayeret 
golani: its soldiers sat 
through films, shot by 
Remote-Piloted Vehicles 
(RPVs), studying overviews 
of the castle’s fortified pos¬ 
itions, trench and communi¬ 
cations networks, potential 
trouble-spots and possible 
PLO escape routes. Hun¬ 
dreds of hours were invested 
in practising assault tactics, 
devised to match any possible 
scenario. When IDF forces 
crossed the Lebanese border 
on 6 June 1982, there was no 
doubt which unit would be 
assigned to slay ‘the 
monster’. 

In fact, the IDF’s invasion 
routes dictated that Beaufort 
be by-passed altogether. An 
Israeli push towards Beirut 
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and the Beka'a Valley could 
very well leave the old 
crusader stronghold behind, 
and offering only the most 
token interference with such a 
massive movement of forces. 
The IDF GOG Northern 
Command, Maj. Gen. Amir 
Drori (himself a former 
golani Bde. commander) 
and Chicf-of-Staff Lt. Gen. 
‘Raful' Eitan had issued speci¬ 
fic orders postponing the 
golani assault on Beaufort; 
but this order had got ‘swal¬ 


lowed up’ somewhere along 
the channels of communi¬ 
cation. (A post-war enquiry 
into this failure reached only 
inconclusive findings.) 

The plan called for the 
attack force to be ferried to 
Beaufort in Ml 13 ABCs, 
with a tank platoon in 
reserve, and a pre-assault 
‘softening-up’ by Israeli 
artillery. At the same time a 
65-strong company from 
HAN GOLANI, the GOLANI 
sapper unit, was to capture 


the bunkers and ammunition 
dump on the south side of 
Beaufort. H-hour for the 
assault by sayeret golani 
was set for 1100 hrs.; but a 
massive traffic jam of ABCs 
along the Nabatiyah road 
prevented the force from 
arriving in the vicinity of the 
castle before 1600 hrs. on the 
afternoon of the 6th, so that 
the assault would have to take 
place under cover of dark¬ 
ness. (This change of plan 
reduced the effectiveness of 


.4 colas i radioman pens cau¬ 
tiously round a cower during the 
fighting for Kfin Sit. 12/1.1 June 
1982. tie wears the IDI- 's Keidor 
ballistic infantry helmet, though 
here without its characteristic tan 
netting ; the Kevlar fialc vest: olive 
fatigue trousers, and black bools. 
The backpack radio is an Israeli 
copy oj the American AX/PRC- 
25; the CAR-15 is a favoured 
weapon among c.ol.Asl and para- 
troop XCOs and officers. 11 DP 
Spokesman — Ya 'akov Sa 'ar) 

the available supporting fire, 
but was not in itself a prob¬ 
lem: the golani commandos 
had often trained for a night 
assault.) 

The attack was led by Lt. 
Motti Goldman and Capt. 
Guni Harnick. Harnick, until 
very recently the commander 
of sayeuet GOLANI and now 
awaiting his army discharge, 
had made his way back to his 
old unit on his own initiative 
when he heard they were 
going into action. He was 
nearby when the commander 
of the recoil-commandos was 
reported wounded while still 
on the road; commandeering 
an ABC, Harnick rushed up 
to the front, and took over 
when he reached the 20 or so 
ABCs carrying the men of 
SAYERET and HAN GOLANI. 
Darkness had just fallen; and 
Harnick ordered the ABCs to 
turn on their headlights, 
judging it worth the risk of 
giving their positions away as 
long as it allowed the scat¬ 
tered vehicles to orientate 
themselves quickly. 

The men of sayeret 
golani leapt from their 
armoured carriers and pro¬ 
ceeded to attack up a stretch 
of tarmac road towards the 
northern defences ot the 
castle, with war-cries and 
bursts of automatic fire. 
Many of the BLO fighters, 
realising the futility of their 
position, escaped: but those 
who remained fought with 
suicidal determination. A 
vicious firelight developed as 
the golani soldiers pro¬ 
ceeded to clean out bunker 
after bunker with grenades 
and automatic fire. Due to the 
ferocity of the engagement 
most golani soldiers ran out 
of ammunition, and had to 
strip the dead BLO men of 
their AK-47s. Grenades 
proved unable to penetrate 
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Left: 

Sniper, sayeret golani; 
Beaufort Castle, 6 June 1982 

He wears the infantry ballistic 
helmet with tan netting ami rubber 
band; standard tliree-pocket olive 
fatigue trousers, and inarching shirt; 
and canvas and rubber na'alei 
kommando patrol boors. In 
addition to the ephod webbing he 
carries the Israeli back-pack, rather 
resembling the British 193 7 model. 
His weapon is the M-21, an 
accurised M-14 with ’scope and 
bipod, and here with an extra 
magazine taped to the butt. He also 
has a US Marine ’K-Bar’ roughly 
attached to his right leg. His dog-lag 
is covered with black tape, its chain 
by a bootlace, and his watch by 
olive material. 


Centre: 

Staff Sergeant, sayeret 
golani; Israel, 1983 

This NCO wears the brigade's 
Class '/l' uniform: the IDT Gen¬ 
eral Service Class ’A’ shirt, and the 
paratroopers' Class ‘A’ version of 
the tliree-pocket fatigue trousers 
worn with the olive webbing Class 
‘A ‘ bell, and the brigade beret. The 
Class '.-1' shirt does not have the 
three-character Hebrew tzahal 
acronym stencilled in yellow above 
the left breast pocket, as on the 
fatigue shirt. This instructor's 
status is marked by the red lanyard; 
his rank of sa.mal rishon by the 
three stripes and falafeT; most 
other insignia are shown and identi¬ 
fied in the photograph opposite — 
note that the positions of e.g. the 
operational service pin and sniper's 
badge are not rigidly unvarying, in 
an army which despises formality of 
dress at the best of times. Both the 
parachutist's qualification wings 
and the smaller 'Flying Tiger’ 
wings of the sayeret are worn on 
green plastic backgrounds: this 
identifies reconnaissance unit per¬ 
sonnel. /The parachute wings are 
normally worn on pale blue; red 
marks a combat jump, and is very 
rare today.) He carries his weapon 
at all times — acut.ON SAR on a 
black sling — and although 
obscured here, would also have a 
bolstered Beretta MI95IS. 


the thick cement walls of the 
PLO positions, and satchel 
charges had to be used. 

After some six hours' 
fighting, only one deter¬ 
mined Palestinian machine- 
gunner remained in action in 
a strongly protected position. 
Lt. Goldman and Capt. Har- 
nick closed in on this pos¬ 
ition, firing continuously and 
throwing more than 30 gre¬ 
nades. Suddenly Harnick col¬ 
lapsed, hit in the chest by a 
burst of RPK fire. In a fit of 
grief and rage Goldman 
hurled a huge explosive sap¬ 
per charge at the still-firing 


Below right: 

Grenadier, sayeret 

golani; Kfar Sil, 12 June 
1982 

This tired soldier differs from the 
sniper in wearing US Army 
OG-107 fatigue trousers; black 
ELBA boots; tltc Kevlar flak vest, 
and a strobe blinker light on his 
helmet, for night operations. He is 
armed with the M-16/203 rifle/ 
grenade launcher; has three LA li' 
anti-tank rockets attached to the 
back of his webbing; and — like 
many soldiers — has taken the 
opportunity to grab a discarded 
A KM in the heat of combat, on the 
basis that in this kind of fighting one 
can never have loo many weapons 
or too much ammunition. 




\ 
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The GOLANl Class A' shin: cf. 
these insignia with the artwork 
opposite. The brigade beret is 
tucked under the shoulder strap , the 
brigade tag is looped to the end of it. 
The red backing to the infantry — 
HEYL RAGUM — beret badge 
indicates service with a combat, 
rather than a support element of the 
brigade. Above the left breast 
pocket are, top to bottom: parachu¬ 
tist wings on the green background 
of 'recon' troops: sayeret 
GOLAN l 'Flying Tiger' recon 
‘wings', also on green background; 
Lebanon campaign ribbon; and, on 
pocket flap, colani tunic pin, as 
worn by all soldiers in the brigade, 
on red background. Arm stripes 
identify samal — sergeant. On 
the right pocket flap is the or 
SHERUT MtVTZ’AlM — oper¬ 
ational service pin, worn by all 
combat soldiers and those serving in 
‘operational areas’ (i.e. West 
Bank, Caza, and border areas). 
Below it, the marksmanship quali¬ 
fication pin indicates that this ser¬ 
geant is a sniper: and on the inner 
corner of the flap is a small, non¬ 
regulation pin-back version of the 
brigade badge, (Author's 
collection) 




Left: 

The IDT winter parka — m bon 
— with the colani Bde. beret 
lucked under a shoulder strap, and 
the brigade lag attached. The 
parka, extremely warm, comfort¬ 
able and waterproof, has two inter¬ 
esting features: an inner pistol 
pocket, and slits in the hood for use 
with communications equipment in 
cold weather. (Author’s collection) 


Below left: 

The ELBA combat boots were 
designed specifically for, and are 
worn exclusively by, the colani; 
they are sturdier, more comfortable, 
and 55% lighter than regular issue 
boots. Note Hebrew letter 
TZADEH (the first initial of 
tzahal, ‘IDT’) perforated into 
the ankle of the right hand boot. 
(Author's collection) 


Below: 

colani Bde. badges: left to 
right: Badges of the Gideon, 
13tli and barak Bus., worn 
immediately below the left breast 
pocket button with Class 'A' uni¬ 
form; (bottom) SAYERET 
colani ‘recon wings', above tunic 
pins of (left ) HAN COL.ANI sapper 
unit, and colani Brigade. 
(Author's collection) 
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FLO man, demolishing him 
and his bunker. A more sym¬ 
bolic than a militarily signifi¬ 
cant operation, the battle for 
Beaufort Castle was over — 
and at heavy cost: seven dead, 
including Capt. Harnick, 
from SAYERET GOLANl’s 
small assault force, and 
another 15 seriously 
wounded. 

The next day, with great 
pomp and ceremony. Prime 
Minister Begin and Defense 
Minister Ariel Sharon handed 
Beaufort over to Israel’s 
Lebanese ally Maj. Haddad 
and his Southern Lebanese 
Army. 

Later operations 

Although they had been 
blooded by its opening shots, 
the war had just begun for the 
soldiers of golani. Attack¬ 
ing northwards along the 
Lebanese coast road the bri¬ 
gade, together with 
armoured and paratroop 
units, spent two days clearing 

Below right: 

Group of SAYERET COl.AS’l 
officers in a command vehicle pre¬ 
pare 10 lead a patrol against the 
Shi'ite village of Jilouit, March 
1984. They wear a modified ver¬ 
sion of the flak vest with built-in 
amino pouches; and infantry ballis¬ 
tic helmets with the usual tan net¬ 
ting and tan rubber retaining band. 

The first-lieutenant — SEC-'E.v — 
at right wears field rank insignia of 
two bright green bars on a khaki 
epaulette slide; note also watch 
cover, not an issue item; and 
CAR-15 with two clipped maga¬ 
zines. (IDT Spokesman 1 

Below: 

Two coi-ANi infantrymen search¬ 
ing a Lebanese merchant's sacks in 
Aley, December 1982, both wear 
olive fatigues, fiak vests with per¬ 
sonal graffiti, and slung auLos 
SARs — the short-barrelled ver¬ 
sion of the galii.. The left-hand 
man wears the Pakistani-made 
ex-Jordanian ‘wooly pully', cap¬ 
tured in such numbers from the 
PLO that they became standard 
IDF issue. (IGPO) 



the PLO from the city of 
Sidon. Resistance was par¬ 
ticularly heavy in Sidon. and 
involved the IDF in house- 
to-house, room-to-room and 
hand-to-hand combat with 
PLO fighters and Lebanese 
Muslim militiamen. 

golani was then heli- 
lifted to the Beka'a Valley to 
join the IDF thrust against the 
Syrians. In an action all too 
reminiscent of the Mt. Her- 
mon and Beaufort oper¬ 
ations, SAYERET GOLANI led 
the brigade up to the Syrian 
intelligence-gathering post at 
Jebel Barouk, capturing it in 
the face of fierce resistance 
from Syrian commandos. 

Next, golani was com¬ 
mitted to the renewed IDF 
push up the coast road into 
Beirut. The main obstacle 
was Kfar Sil, east of the air¬ 
port: the residential area of 
the PLO's senior echelons, 
now defended by Syrian 
commandos and T-54 tanks 
and by crack ‘regular’ ele¬ 
ments of the PLO's ‘Force 
17’. IDF chicf-of-Staff Eitan 
described the fighting for 
Kfar Sil as ‘the most brutal of 
the war’. A mechanised 
golani battalion attempted 
to enter Kfar Sil, to be greeted 
by a murderous hail of anti¬ 
tank and small arms fire. 
Battles were fought at ranges 
of less than/our/uetres; and the 
capture of Kfar Sil’s main 
street, barely a kilometre in 
length, took golani no less 
than 19 hours on 12 and 13 
June. 


Another difficult battle for 
golani lay ahead with the 
access which victory in Kfar 
Sil gave them to the Interna¬ 
tional Airport. The neigh¬ 
bourhood surrounding the 
airport was a maze of squalid, 
tightly-packed slum dwell¬ 
ings, ideal for built-up area 
defence; PLO sniper and anti¬ 
tank teams made good use of 
the opportunities to hold off 
golani advances and inflict 
heavy casualties. A battalion 
from SAYERET GOLANI failed 
in their initial, conventional 
attempt to penetrate this area. 
Thereafter they treated this as 
an ‘anti-terrorist’ operation, 
attacking each individual 
PLO position as if they were 
storming a building where 
hostages were being held. 
This tactic paid off; and 
golani proceeded to capture 
the airport in their last major 
operation of the 1982 War. 

The brigade played its full 
part in the costly confronta¬ 
tion with radicalised Shi'ite 
guerrillas which raged for 
three years after the 1982 
invasion, both suffering and 
inflicting high casualties. 
GOLANI arc represented 
among the small force which 
still remains in the 10-km 
‘security zone’ along the 
southern Lebanese frontier. 

On 17 July 1986 four PLO 
terrorists attempted to launch 
an attack from the sea on the 
northern Israeli town of 
Nahariya. When lDF/Navy 
gunboats spotted their rubber 
dinghy the Palestinians 


beached on the Lebanese 
coast — only yards from a 
golani patrol operating in 
the ‘security zone’. In the 
ensuing firelight, which 
lasted three hours, all tour 
Palestinians, a golani ser¬ 
geant, and a Bedouin tracker 
attached to the brigade were 
killed. The golani Brigade 
remains alert and determined, 
protecting northern Israel 
from infiltration, and prepar¬ 
ing for what many see as the 
inevitable next round of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict to 
explode. 

TRAINING 

The golani Bde. is not a vol¬ 
unteer unit: although many 
request service in its ranks, 
most personnel are con¬ 
scripts. Basic training tor the 
brigade — tironut — lasts 
four and a half months, and is 
almost identical to that of the 
paratroops, although more 
orientated towards infantry 
warfare, and less intense in 
pace. 

The first phase of basic 
training — shlav alerii — 
stresses physical training and 
individual infantry skills: 
weapons handling, marks¬ 
manship and topography. 
During this period the sol¬ 
diers begin a long series of 
forced marches, and golani 
NCOs love to terrify their 
new recruits with the promise 
that ‘In golani you will sec 
all of Israel with your left and 
right feet’. 

The second phase of basic 
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— shlav bet —is devoted to 
field training involving the 
use of Al’Cs and helicopters. 
(The three ‘regular’ battalions 
of the brigade are highly 
trained in mechanised war¬ 
fare.) Basic training con¬ 
cludes with a 100-km forced 
march along a trail of historic 
golani battlefields, from 
TZOMF.T GOLANI (‘GOLANI 
Junction’) via Tcl-Fahar to 
Mt. Hcrmon. It is there, in a 
highly emotional ceremony, 
that the recruit becomes a full 
member of the golani fam¬ 
ily, receiving the brigade’s 
beret and tunic pin. The sol¬ 
dier is then registered as a 
‘rifleman 5th class' and a full 
combatant in one of the bri¬ 
gade’s three ‘regular’ bat¬ 
talions: GIDEON, 13th, or 
BARAK. 

After being in the brigade 
for six months the very best 
soldiers arc offered the 
‘opportunity to volunteer’ for 
SAYERET GOLANI. All ‘vol¬ 
unteers' must undergo a 
GIBUSH or ‘trial week’ during 
which their physical and 
mental resources arc tested to 
their utmost limits. The 
gibush consists of a long 
series of physical tests, during 
which soldiers force-march 


hundreds of kilometres over 
difficult terrain carrying 
upwards of 40 kg on their 
backs. Simultaneously, 
numerous psychological tests 
probe the soldier's mental 
endurance. 

Those failing the gibush 
are returned to their units as 
‘regular’ combatants — but 
passing does not guarantee a 
place in the sayeret. The 
successful candidate must 
now undergo a further series 
of physical and mental tests, 
and another six months of 
basic training. The soldier 
who falters can be sent back 
to his battalion at any point, 
and the pressure to succeed is 
enormous. 

It is this process of selection 
which has made SAYERET 
GOLANI one of the best of the 
IDF reconnaissance units. If a 
conscript wishes to volunteer 
for one of the various para- 
troop recoil units or the 
Naval Commandos he may 
do so from the first day of his 
military service. Only those 
who have first proved their 
worth as soldiers are con¬ 
sidered for SAYERET GOLANI, 
and those who survive the 
further selection process thus 
arrive in the unit with a 



higher degree of maturity, 
combat awareness and psy¬ 
chological stability than those 
reaching the paratroop recon 
units. 

The basic training specifi¬ 
cally for candidates undergo¬ 
ing selection for the SAYERET 
is completely different from 
that undergone by the bri¬ 
gade as a whole. Military for¬ 
malities are disregarded, and 
100% emphasis is placed 
upon combat skills. Stress is 
placed upon marksmanship 
and proficiency with every 
type of weapon with which 
the IDF might come into con¬ 
tact, from the M-16 and 
galil to the AK series, and 
various more exotic weap- 


GOLANl soldiers near Sidon, April 
1984. They wear the olive 
fatigues, flak vests ami load-hearing 
equipment. All carry the GAUI 
AR — the longer-barrelled version 
of the GL1LOX SAR — except for 
the second man from the right, 
whose original-model GAt.n. can he 
recognised by its folding bipod. 
I IDT Spokesman I 

Left: 

Standing guard near Beaufort 
Castle in January 1986, this 
GOLASl soldier wears a rain smock 
under modified load-bearing equip¬ 
ment, ex-US Army wool gloves, 
and the older US-style Israeli steel 
helmet. IIDT Spokesman I 

ons. All sayeret soldiers 
receive extensive instruction 
in parachuting, infiltration, 
mountaineering, medical, 
demolition and martial arts 
skills; there is even a course in 
evasive driving techniques. 
Upon completion of this 
gruelling training, the new 
members of sayeret 
golani receive, in a highly 
secret ceremony, their 'Fly¬ 
ing Tiger’ recoil wings — the 
symbol of the IDF’s finest 
SAYERET. 

The size and internal 
organisation arc, of course, 
classified; but it is safe to say 
that the sayeret is in more 
than battalion strength. Ml 
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Ten Years of‘Chota Sahib’ 

I n this first of an occasional series on the work of 
leading manufacturers of collectors’ military min¬ 
iatures, we celebrate the tenth trading anniversary of 
Sid Horton's Chota Sahib range. Since the 
appearance of their first series of 90 mm figures 
drawn from the gorgeous uniforms of the old Raj, 
this company have steadily broadened their range 
and perfected their techniques. They now enjoy a 
high reputation with collectors in many countries, 
as much for their impressive standards of technical 
production as for Horton's remarkable artistic gift as 
a sculptor in miniature. 


When wc walked into the 
central trade hall at the 
Folkstone Euromilitairc last 
September, and spotted Sid 
Horton’s stand in a strategic 
position commanding the 
entrance, things were rather 
different. Sid himself hasn't 
changed much: though the 
rope-coloured Wyatt Earp 
moustache is a bit more disci¬ 
plined these days, the humor¬ 
ous eyes still twinkle behind 
the thick glasses, threatening 
you with a burst of perfectly- 
timed 'one-liners’ in a soft 
Birmingham accent. But the 
stock of Chota Sahib minia¬ 


I t was at the British Model 
Soldier Society ‘Nationals’ 
in London in 1977 that some 
of the regular traders first 
noticed an unusual sight: a 
man sitting behind a six-foot 
trade table, on which he was 
displaying his stock — 
exactly one model figure! 

‘People kept wandering 
over from other stands for a 
look at me; then they’d 
wander off again, shaking 
their heads . . . But that one- 
figure was all I’d got; and 1 
sold 15 of them that day — 
cleared more than my week's 
wages, even after the cost of 
the table and the train fares 
from Brighton! I’ll never for¬ 
get Bob Rowe of Ensign 
Miniatures: lie came up at the 
end of the show, shook my 
hand, and said he admired a 
man with the courage of his 
convictions. Well, that’s one 
word for it ... 


Chota Saluh's tenth anniversary 
commemorative figure is this beau¬ 
tiful 90 mm study of an officer of 1st 
Duke of York's Own Lancers 
(Skinner's Horse), c. 1907, this 
example of the casting is painted by 
Bryan Holding of Bristol, using 
artist's oils. The figure is supplied 
as a kit offourparts; it comes with a 
very detailed illustrated painting 
guide, showing dearly the minutiae 
of the kulla, lungi and 
kaniarbaml. 

Sid Horton's choice of this sub¬ 
ject for his anniversary piece is fit¬ 
ting, reminding us of his very first 
figures: a range of ten 90 mm 
Indian Army subjects produced 
between 1977 and 1981 but now, 
sadly, no longer available. Those 
original miniatures sold for 14.70; 
any collector lucky enough to find 
an overlooked example nowadays 
must expect to part with l'18 to 
£ 20 . 

(All photographs by Keith Hunt) 



tures now extends to rather 
more than that lonely 1900 
Indian Army lancer officer, 
'IA/1 and only’. The current 
range numbers nearly 70 
miniatures in 54 mm, span¬ 
ning the centuries from an 
exquisite Iron Age Celtic 
chieftain to a superb collec¬ 
tion of modern British, 
American and French combat 
subjects. Devotees of Sid’s 
work may well be horrified to 
learn just how random a path 
led this immensely gifted 
miniature sculptor to the 
eventual discovery of what he 
had been born to do. 

‘CRIMEA SID’: THE 
EARLY ADVENTURES 

Born in Birmingham in 1943. 
Sid Horton came wandering 
into London at the age of 17, 
innocent but optimistic. 

'My first job was running a 
hot-dog barrow in Soho. 
When I collected it each day. 
the guv'nor gave me a num¬ 
ber on a slip of paper, and told 
me to give it to anyone who 
asked for it that day. Sure 
enough, every now and then 
some bloke would sidle up, 
order a hot-dog, and ask 
“What's the number today, 
son?” So I'd tell him; and he'd 
take a one-and-ninepenny 
hot-dog, give me a pound 
note, and tell me to keep the 
change . . . 

‘By the end of the first 
week I'd pocketed £120 — 
and that was about two 
months' wages for a skilled 
man in those days! Then one 
night this hard-looking face 
comes up and asks me for the 
number in the usual way. 
“43", I tell him. “Strewth, 
sunshine, you must be 
green," he says. “You’ve got 
half a minute to scarper — or 
you’re nicked'." So I scarpered 
... You know, to this day 1 
still wonder just exactly what 
that was all about . . . ’ 

Jobs, and towns, came and 
went as time passed. There 
was a stint in a bakery, and 
another selling suits; and a job 
cleaning in a tyre factory, up 
to his knees in filthy oil and 
rubber debris. There was an 
unfortunate episode spray¬ 
painting the eyes on toy 
ducks — but not necessarily 
on the sides of their heads — 
as they poured past him on a 
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convcyor-bclt. There was the 
time he dressed up as a giant 
teddy-bear, and handed out 
free Sugar Puffs on street cor¬ 
ners. Eventually — via 
London, Bristol, Jersey, 
Weymouth, and other points 
south — Sid wound up driv¬ 
ing buses in Brighton in the 
late 1960s. 

It was over the next few 
years that Sid’s passion for 
military history as a hobby 
led him, first, into collecting 
and painting miniatures; then 
into animating and convert¬ 
ing them; and finally, into 
casting his own figures as an 
experiment. And at last, fired 
by the entrepreneur’s classic 
conviction (7 could do better 
than that!’), Sid decided to try 
his luck professionally. 

FROM HOBBY TO 
PROFESSION 

His experience at the 1977 
BMSS Nationals tipped the 
balance: Sid borrowed £100 
from his girlfriend Annie, 
and Chota Sahib was born. 
(The title comes from the old 
Indian troopers' term for the 
children of their British 
officers — ‘little lord’.) Sid 
and Annie were married in 
November 1977; and the fol¬ 
lowing March he got a chance 
to take a severance payment 
from his full-time job — 
enough to pay their mortgage 
for a year, but not to feed 
them. With Annie’s support, 
and the vital contribution of 
her salary as a teacher, Sid 
decided to risk it. 

The Hortons ruefully 
admit today that if they had 
known how hard the first five 
years were going to be, they 
might never have had the 
courage. Building a one-man 
business is always brutally 
hard, and Chota Sahib was no 
exception. 

Sid found himself work¬ 
ing, often until 4 a.m., both 
to cast stock figures and to 
sculpt the regular new sub¬ 
jects which were vital to keep 
the meagre cash flow coming. 
Annie took care of all the 
business paperwork; and 
often came home after a full 
day only to work on into the 
small hours packing and 
despatching. (She still plays a 
major role in the business, 
though rather less since the 


arrival of their daughter 
Sophie in 1985.) The Hortons 
could not afford to run a car, 
and had to travel up and 
down the country to trade 
shows by train, manhandling 
their heavy stock. 

SUBJECTS AND 
_ SCALES _ 

Sid learned his business by 
trial and error. The selection 
of subjects for collectors’ 
miniatures is, inevitably, a 
question of hunch. Chota 
Sahib have remained loyal to 
Sid’s own love for the 
glorious uniforms of the Raj, 
and the crackling, arrogant 
style of the Crimea; but they 
have been equally ready to 
innovate. Many modern 
combat subjects which are 
today represented in other 
firms’ lists — British troops 
in Ulster, for instance, and 
the French Foreign Legion — 
probably owe their popu¬ 
larity to Sid Horton’s willing¬ 
ness to try something new. 

‘Our best-selling range are 
probably the Northern Ire¬ 
land figures: most of those 


must have sold around 3,000 
pieces by now. Our worst 
disappointment? Our very 
first 54 mm, BI/1 — the Brit¬ 
ish infantry officer of the 
Seven Years' War. It just sat 
there . . . ’ (We share Sid 
Horton’s puzzlement over 
BI/1: it is a beautiful little 
piece, paintablc for any Line 
unit of the period.) 

The switch from 90 mm to 
54 mm came in 1980. Partly it 
was a simple matter of eco¬ 
nomics: 90 mm figures use a 
lot of metal. Partly it was a 
hunch that the marketplace 
was getting a little crowded: 
by now such talents as Ray 
Lamb and Barton Miniatures 
had joined Sid, and Pat Bird 
of Series 77, at the large-scale 
end of the market. 

Partly, too — though he is 
too modest to admit it 
willingly — it was a cool 
judgement of his own talents. 
In the smaller scale Horton is, 
quite simply, better than 
most other miniaturists, and 
it shows. At larger scales he 
feels the difference is less 
noticeable. 

Pressed to name other 


The subject from which Horton 
worked up his anniversary piece 
was this portrait photo of one Capt. 
Binney of Skinner's Horse: the 
importance of providing collectors 
with a detailed painting guide is 
obvious at a glance. The photo, 
together with actual cloth samples of 
the lungi and the kurta, were 
provided (with entirely characteris¬ 
tic generosity) by R. G Harris of 
Southsea, the greatly respected 
researcher of Indian Army 
uniforms. 

The yellow of the kurta was of a 
much darker, more mustard shade 
than the primrose too often illus¬ 
trated in reconstructions. It is said 
that yellow was chosen, when this 
corps of irregular horse was Jirsl 
raised in 180.1, in a direct reference 
to the associations between yellow 
and death in the Rajput tradition. 
Historically, Rajput princes and 
their followers had arrayed them¬ 
selves in yellow and dusted their 
faces with saffron before riding into 
a battle in which they had sworn to 
conquer or to die. 


sculptors whose work he 
admires, he smilingly avoids 
invidious comparisons. He 
freely admits, however, that 
in the area of 54 mm ‘mod¬ 
erns’ he feels his own stan¬ 
dards under pressure by Alex 
Williams of The Cheshire 
Volunteer; and lie also says 
that the only figures he actu¬ 
ally goes out and buys himself 
arc Bob Rowe's Ensign 
Miniatures. 

He is generous in his 
acknowledgement of the 
help, advice and encourage¬ 
ment he has received over the 
years, especially from Bob 
Rowe and Ray Lamb; and 
from the universally popular 
Lynn Sangster of Historcx 
Agents, whose decision to 
wholesale Chota Sahib mini¬ 
atures was a turning-point in 
their fortunes. 

Now settled in more suit¬ 
able premises than the parti¬ 
tioned end of the kitchen in a 
cramped terrace house where 
they started; with enough 
skilled hands, a stable output, 
and a solid reputation; Chota 
Sahib can face the future with 
as much confidence as any 
small, specialist firm in an 
uncertain world. The skills 
which have enabled them to 
survive the hard early years 
can perhaps stand description 
in rather fuller detail. 
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Horton's 54 mm miniature — 
shorter than a cigarette — of a 
iecurion of a late Imperial Roman 
cavalry ala, c. 3rd Century AD. 
He often bases liis subjects on refer¬ 
ence artwork specially prepared for 
him — frequently by D.S. V. and 
Bryan Fasten, whose help he is 
anxious to acknowledge. In this 
case the inspiration was a commer¬ 
cial illustration, by Ronald Emble- 
ton, in a Men-at-Arms book. 

Above centre: 

Chota Sahib BC/9, an officer of 
the 11th Hussars, c. 1900. Sid 
Horton has always loved the uni¬ 
forms, and the style, of the British 
Army's Victorian heyday. His pas¬ 
sion for the Crimean War — which 
earned him his nickname in the 
trade — has flowered into a series of 
superb portrait figures of named 
officers of the 1850s; and the 'Vic¬ 
torian sunset' is also well repre¬ 
sented in his range. We believe this 
figure bears out his contention that 
extremes of animation are quite 
unnecessary to give a miniature a 
strong visual character. Differences 
of physique, feature, and 'body lan¬ 
guage' can be as characteristic as 
violent contortions — which, all too 
often, prove impossible to capture 
convincingly or to cast successfully. 

Above right: 

Another hussar officer — a tank 
commander of the 7th in the West¬ 
ern Desert, 1940-41. Inspired 
partly by a photograph and partly 
by a Gerry Embleton painting, this 
coolly aristocratic 'type' wears the 
pale, drab colours of his generation 
— battle-dress, corduroys,goatskin 
poshtecn — enlivened by the gold- 
piped scarlet cap, and a silk scarf. 


CASTING MILITARY 
MINIATURES 


The process by which the 
inspiration for a new minia¬ 
ture becomes a fully realised 
commercial product is more 
or less common to all manu¬ 
facturers. It is intricate, 
demanding, and beset with 
potentially heart-breaking — 
and expensive — traps. 

We can pass briefly over the 
reference phase: Sid Horton 
has a wide knowledge and a 
good library, and does not 
hesitate to lean on his many 
friends in the trade. Some 
surprisingly direct frontal 
approaches to military 
organisations have paid off, 
too. Thus, for instance, the 
accuracy of Chota Sahib fig¬ 
ure TF/6, an SBS Marine in 
the Falklands, can be relied 
upon absolutely; and thus the 
excitement of his neighbours' 
children one day, as a bomb 
disposal officer in full armour 
obligingly posed for photos 
in the street outside the Hor¬ 
tons’ house. 

The Master Pattern 

Once the reference is 
assembled, Sid begins the 
painstaking task of hand-car¬ 
ving his pattern or master fig¬ 


ure, ‘same size' to the final 
product. He uses a very basic 
metal ‘dummy’, roughly ani¬ 
mated as required; and lays 
over it, scrap by tiny scrap, a 
surface of Milliput epoxy 
putty. In the hands of a mas¬ 
ter craftsman this putty gives 
a wide range of effects, and 
extraordinary fineness of 
detail: since it can be hardened 
fast with a hair-drier, one area 
can be worked with tools 
before passing on to the next. 
As he adds the blobs of putty 
he incorporates into its sur¬ 
face tiny pieces of plastic card, 
fuse wire, metal strip, etc. to 
give any sharp edges and 
accurate parallels required. 
The results are remarkable: 
on a Horton pattern figure, a 
badge no larger than the 
cross-section of a matchstick 
may be quite recognisable. In 
all, the carving of a pattern 
may take anything up to 45 
hours’ intensely concentrated 
work. 

To achieve the quality 
expected of Sid Horton and 
his fellow craftsmen in this 
trade demands not only the 
anatomical understanding 
and instinct for drapery of an 
experienced life-artist, and 
the eye and hand of a watch¬ 
maker; but also a thorough 


understanding of the process 
of mould-making. Hard as it 
is to believe when holding 
one of his tiny, perfectly pro¬ 
portioned castings, the mas¬ 
ter pattern-maker must 
deliberately build into his 
work a set of minutely judged 
distortions of true proportion. 

The Intermediate Mould 

The next stage is to make a 
single mould of RTV rubber 
(Room Temperature Vul¬ 
canising) from the master fig¬ 
ure. From this mould Sid will 
hand-cast in metal a dozen or 
so pre-production figures, 
from which, in turn, the 
machine moulds will be 
made. But the RTV rubber 
mould is not as straightfor¬ 
ward as it might sound. 

It is filled ‘from the feet up’: 
and because of the greater 
weight of molten metal at the 
head end, the head and shoul¬ 
ders will swell. At other 
points the mould will ‘suck 
in' during casting. All these 
effects must be anticipated, 
and compensated for in the 
carving of the master figure. 
Other essential judgements 
which must be mastered con¬ 
cern the technical limits of 
‘undercuts’ in the figure; the 
optimum number of parts 
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Two views of the main section of 
Horton’s anniversary piece: in each 
photo the left-hand image is the 
original Itand-carved master pat¬ 
tern, the right-hand one an example 
of the production casting run. Apart 
from illustrating the very clean and 
finely detailed finish so characteris¬ 
tic of his castings, these images also 
show the calculated distortions 
which have to be incorporated into 
the pattern figure. 

Because the RTV mould made 
from the master pattern tends to 
stretch at the head end when molten 
metal is introduced, the head of the 
pattern must be made narrower, but 
deeper front to hack, than needed in 
the casting. Because the chest area of 
the mould tends to 'suck in' during 
the casting of the first pre-produc¬ 
tion run, the pattern figure must be 
made thicker than true at this point. 
The skill and confidence to make 
many complex judgements — the 
length of 'drop', exact time delays, 
etc. — must also he mastered if the 
artistry of the pattern-maker is to be 
reproduced in the commercial 
product. 
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is/ skills he contributes to the pro¬ 
duction of the miniatures, his taking 
over oj most oj the casting work at 
last allowed Sid rime to concentrate 
on developing new lines to expand 
the Chota Sahib range. 


Sid and Annie Horton, and (below 
right) their caster, Nick Phibbs, 
pouring molten metal. Sid counts 
the day he joined them as one of 
their company’s most important 
landmarks. Apart from the special- 
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into which the figure must be 
broken down for mould¬ 
making and casting, and how 
these sections are to be div¬ 
ided; the correct ‘drop’ for the 
molten metal; and many 
other points. 

The dozen hand-cast fig¬ 
ures produced from the RTV 
mould have to be hand- 
fmished, sometimes exten¬ 
sively. Depending upon the 
final performance of the 
mould, they will need 
re-engraving; tiny quantities 
of metal must be shaved 
away, or built up with putty, 
to compensate for differential 
shrinkage. This stage, which 
is Sid Horton’s least favourite 
part of the process, may take 
him two days’ work. 

The Machine Mould 

The finished sections of the 
pre-production batch are 
now laid on the surface of a 
layered disc of malleable, 
unvulcanised rubber, and 
covered with a second disc. 
This rubber and metal ‘sand¬ 
wich’ is ‘cooked’ in a vul¬ 
canising press at 155°—175°C, 
and pressures of 13-20 tons 
per square inch, for nearly an 
hour. After about two hours’ 
cooling, the moulds are 
stable. At a carefully-judged 
point of coolness and hard¬ 
ness, they are opened and 
emptied of the now re-solid¬ 
ified metal casting sections; 
and Sid Horton begins hand¬ 
cutting ‘feed’ and ‘breather’ 
channels from each of the 
depressions now perma¬ 
nently ‘cooked’ into the rub¬ 
ber surface. 

To make more than a single 
mould in a day is brutally 
hard labour, apart from 
demanding skilled con¬ 
centration. Given that the 
subject may be broken down 
into three or four sections for 
casting, two or three separate 
moulds may be needed to 
accommodate all the sections 
of the dozen pre-production 
castings. (Weapons, and 
some other long, thin pieces, 
must be grouped in a separate- 
mould, since they will have to 
be cast in a freer-flowing alloy 
than the other sections.) 

The production phase 
proper now begins. The elec¬ 
trically-powered casting 
machine holds the mould 


under pressure, and spins it 
while molten metal alloy 
(melted separately in elec¬ 
trically-heated crucibles) is 
introduced through the 
mould’s central vent, to be 
forced out along the various 
‘feeds' by centrifugal force. 
The pouring is done by hand: 
correct timing and consistent 
results call for fine judgement 
and long experience, 
provided in Chota Sahib’s 
case by their caster Nick 
Phibbs. 

The casting run lasts only 
about half a minute; then the 
mould must be left to cool for 
an exact period if the castings 
are not to distort, or even 
shatter, when removed. Nick 
may work for two to three 
days to build up the initial 
stock of around 500 examples 
of a new product. 

The castings require very 


little cleaning up when they 
are broken out of the moulds. 
This is partly due to careful 
design of the separate figure 
sections, and of the ‘feeds' 
and ‘breathers' in the mould. 
It also owes something to an 
individual modification built 
into Sid’s machinery at his 
own request, which harnesses 
air pressure in such a way as 
to reduce slippage between 
the two halves of the mould 
early in the spinning process. 

This brief account of the 
mechanics of casting col¬ 
lectors’ miniatures inevitably 
omits the most important 
ingredients of Chota Sahib’s 
high professional reputation: 
artistic instinct, and a wide 
range of technical skills, can¬ 
not be pinned down in 
words. We await future 
developments with interest. 

[Ml! 


Chota Sahib figure BI/6, a Royal 
Fusilier in urban patrol dress, 
Northern Ireland, c. 1977. The 
series nou> offers a wide and varied 


range of Northern Irelandfigures, a 
typical example of the way Chota 
Sahib have opened up areas once 
impossible for collectors to find. 


THE CHOTA SAHIB 
RANGE 


Space forbids a complete 
listing of the nearly 70 mini¬ 
atures currently available in 
54 mm. 

The series is strong in 19th- 
century British subjects, par¬ 
ticularly Indian Army and 
Crimean War; in Second 
World War, Northern Ire¬ 
land, and Falklands subjects; 
and in figures of the 1900- 
1914 period. 

It includes some fine 
Vietnamese War subjects, 
some Napoleonics, a few 
‘ancients’, several post-1945 
Foreign Legion figures; and 
some interesting individual 
novelties, including some 
charming females in uni¬ 
form (historical, not ‘fan¬ 
tasy’) sculpted by Roger 
Saunders. Individual men¬ 
tion should be made of list 
no. BI/20, ‘A Packet of 
Three’ — this comprises 
three sets of alternative 
heads, torsos, arms, weap¬ 
ons, etc. of British troops in 
Ulster, which may be 
assembled in many com¬ 
binations. No. BI/24 is a 
double figure — a para¬ 
trooper carrying a wounded 
comrade at Arnhem. 
No. BC/5 is the only 
mounted figure: Pratap 
Singh Bahadur, Comman¬ 
dant of the Indian Army’s 
Imperial Cadet Corps in 
1911. 

Chota Sahib's business 
address is 124 Springfield 
Rd., Brighton BN1 6DE, 
Sussex, England. Prices are 
as follows: 


Standing figures. £3.75 

Mounted figures .... £10.50 

BI/20 . £11.25 

BI/24 . £6.25 

Anniversary figure . £12.50 


Add 10% of total for P&P 
within the UK; add 85p. for 
BC/5, and 75p. for BI/20. 
Orders totalling above 
£18.00 are post free within 
the UK. Overseas P&P for 
the anniversary figure is 20% 
(surface) and 50% (air). 

Chota Sahib’s catalogue 
may be ordered for 50p. plus 
a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope 9 in. by 6 in. (UK); 
for £1.20 in Europe; and for 
£1.70 (USA & Canada) and 
£2.20 (Australasia) by air 
mail. The catalogue includes 
line illustrations ofall figures 
by Bryan Fosten. 

Chota Sahib welcome 
individual mail orders, as 
well as wholesale and retail 
trade enquiries. 
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REVIEWS 


‘British Military Longarms 1715— 
1865’ by D. W. Bailey; Arms & 
Armour Press; 160 pp; 166 illus.; 
£9.95 

For anybody seriously interested in 
the history of the British Army of 
this period, this book will become an 
essential reference. The material was 
originally published in two volumes 
in the 1970s, and the present edition 
includes a brief addendum to 
acquaint the reader with the latest 
research. It says much for the original 
work that this new information 
changes little beyond supplying a few 
more details. 

The book covers a period when the 
Army fought engagements over 
much of the world, yet their basic 
weapons changed very little. It was 
not until the late 1830s that the sys¬ 
tem of ignition changed from flint¬ 
lock to percussion cap, and the old 
smooth-bored musket began to give 
way to the more accurate rifle in the 
hands of the mass of Line troops. 

Each period covered in this book 
(before and after 1815) has three sec¬ 
tions dealing with muskets, carbines 
and rifles, and each begins with a 
brief synopsis of the general history 
of the longarm in that period, fol¬ 
lowed by a pictorial and chronologi¬ 
cal history. The weapons arc shown 
full length, many entries also featur¬ 
ing enlargements of various dis¬ 
tinguishing details which will help 
the collector, modeller or student to 
identify most pieces with confidence. 
The photographs arc clear and very 
well printed; and the long captions — 
which comprise the bulk of the actual 
text — pack a great deal of infor¬ 
mation into a small space, including 
basic measurements for all pieces. 

Bailey writes with authority and 
with a style which is clear, concise, 
but never dull as he leads the reader 
through the rather bewildering array 
of variously-named muskets and car¬ 
bines. We learn that he is currently 
engaged on a very thorough search of 
the official records dealing with the 
supply of military weapons from 
1680 to 1815; and if this present work 
is anything to judge by, then his 
results should make fascinating read¬ 
ing. FW 


‘Dictionary of Wars’ by George 
C. Kohn; Facts on File Publi¬ 
cations, Collins St., Oxford 0X4 
1XJ (and New York); 586 pp; 
£15.95 

Tlie author's stated purpose in com¬ 
piling this book is to provide a quick, 
convenient, authoritative and com¬ 
prehensive source of information on 
the major wars. revolutions, 
rebellions, mutinies and punitive 
expeditions from 2000 BC to the 
present. This formidable undertak¬ 
ing has resulted in more than 1,700 
entries with 1,000 cross-references, a 
geographical index of wars and an 
index of personalities. The entries 
themselves consist of the name of the 
conflict with key dates, a concise 
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description of events and a summary 
of the outcome, the emphasis being 
on wars although some lesser events 
are also included. 

There can be no denying the extent 
of the author's research; nor the fact 
that he has produced an interesting 
and readable volume, with many 
unexpected and rewarding facets — 
such as the 'Guglers' War', the Maji- 
Maji Uprising of 1905-07, and the St. 
Albans Raid of 1864. 

Rather less satisfactory is part of 
the entry dealing with the Falklands 
War of 1982; ‘The Argentine air force 
and its bombs and missiles, especially 
the Exocct, inflicted severe damage 
on the British fleet, sinking two 
destroyers, two frigates and several 
other warships and downing a num¬ 
ber of aircraft. British submarines 
sunk several enemy vessels. On May 
21 Argentine troops began battling 
invading infantry under Major-Gen¬ 
eral Jeremy Moore (b. 1928) at Port 
San Carlos. After establishing a 
bridgehead, the British advanced 
inland and, within a few hours, 
forced the surrender of the Argen¬ 
tines.’ Detailed comment is hardly 
necessary; nor docs late inclusion jus¬ 
tify such inaccuracies, for a wealth of 
detailed data was published in the 
immediate aftermath of the war. 

There arc a number of areas 
elsewhere which are likely to 
provoke debate; yet one must recog¬ 
nise that it is rare indeed for the com¬ 
piler of such works to please all his 
readers all the time. Again, it would 
be churlish not to acknowledge that 
Mr. Kohn's book also contains much 
that is worthwhile and, in general 
terms, serves the purpose for which it 
is intended. Clearly more limited in 
scope than R. E. & T. N. Dupuy's 
monumental Encyclopedia of Military 
History, which can be found in the 
libraries of most military historians, 
it will nonetheless provide a most 
useful complement to that volume — 
as it will to the more recently pub¬ 
lished Brassey’s Battles by John Laffin. 
Although the price will give rise to 
some hesitation, it represents fair 
value: the relationship between the 
cost of a book and that of a good 


dinner has, after all, remained 
remarkably constant over the years. 

BP 


Osprey Elite 9, ‘The Normans’ by 
David Nicollc, plates Angus 
McBride. Osprey Elite 10, ‘War¬ 
saw Pact Ground Forces’ by Gor¬ 
don Rottman, plates Ron 
Volstad. 

Both 64 pp; approx. 50 illus.; 12 
col. pp.; £5.50 

The Elite format is now familiar: a 
'big brother' to the Men-at-Arms 
format, it seems to embrace more or 
less any subject that suits longer 
treatment, without too much agonis¬ 
ing over the semantics of the word 
'elite' — which is good news for 
readers. 

'The Normans' is Dr. Nicolle's 
usual fact-packed study of weapons, 
armour, tactics and campaigns. It 
covers the whole spread of Norman 
warfare, from the Duchy to the 
Crusader kingdoms. The East 
provides some wonderfully exotic 
subjects for Angus McBride's plates, 
which include one on ships and one 
on castles as well as the usual superb 
figure groups. Personal favourite. 
Plate A, where you can positively 
hear the peevish screech of an ancient 
bishop berating an ox-like knight! 
Excellent value, even at the new 
price. 

Mr. Rottman's previous title on 
the 'Green Berets' prepared us for the 
deep, condensed knowledge he dis¬ 
plays in the 'Warsaw Pact' title; his 
familiarity with his material, from a 
professional viewpoint, is un¬ 
mistakable. The text gives a concise 
breakdown of the strength and 
organisation of all non-Soviet War¬ 
saw Pact armies; and a fascinating 
note on the wartime mission, appar¬ 
ent combat readiness, and degree of 
trust enjoyed in Moscow, of each 
army. The illustrations include line 
diagrams of rank and branch insignia 
throughout; and Mr. Volstad's plates 
arc first class. Ten have three or more 
figures each, including such exotica 
as detailed NBC kit; two show insig¬ 
nia in detail. Recommended. JS 


‘March or Die: France and the 
Foreign Legion’ by Tony 
Geraghty; Grafton Books; 
352 pp; 39 illus. + maps; appen¬ 
dices; index; biblio; £12.95 
This reviewer would not have 
thought it possible for yet another 
history of the Legion to offer any¬ 
thing original: this reviewer was 
wrong. Mr. Geraghty, author of suc¬ 
cessful books on the SAS, brings to 
this subject the experience of a far- 
travelled newspaperman of the old 
school. He knows soldiers; and likes 
them too much to write nonsense 
about them, even if the nonsense has 
ossified into myth by constant 
repetition. 

His approach is a frank and intel¬ 
ligent summary of the love-hate rela¬ 
tionship between France and the 


Legion. It is sympathetic to the fight¬ 
ing men — much less so to their 
political masters. It is enlivened by 
vivid anecdote and reminiscence, 
including some genuinely fresh 
material, and even some pictures new 
to this reviewer. The chapters on the 
1950s and early 1960s naturally 
provide some particularly apposite 
examples of the break-down in rela¬ 
tions between military and political 
organisations; and Mr. Geraghty is 
razor-sharp on more recent adven¬ 
tures, too. 

This is a very good book: adult, 
honest and entertaining. MOW 


‘Divisions of the British Army 
1939-45’ by Malcolm A. Beilis; 
published by the author from 10 
White Hart Lane, Wistaston, 
Crewe, Cheshire CW2 BEX; 
88 pp; cardback, duplicated text; 
£4.95, + £1.50 P&P overseas only. 
This little book manages to pack in 
most of the essential information 
contained in 628 pages of the two 
volumes of the HMSO Orders of 
Battle of World War Two, plus addi¬ 
tional material from other sources. 
Unlike the official tomes Mr. Beilis's 
book is simple to refer to: infor¬ 
mation on the composition of British 
divisions, the theatres they served in 
and the divisional signs they used is 
followed by sections on vehicle 
markings, and orders of precedence 
of corps and regiments. Highly rec¬ 
ommended, and well worth the 
price. MC 


‘The SAS Survival Handbook’ by 
John Wiseman; Collins Harvill; 
288 pp; illus., inch 29 pp col.; 
£13.95 h/bk, £9.95 p/bk. 

While this is not strictly a military book 
(indeed, it contains no mention of specifi¬ 
cally military situations), we think read¬ 
ers might find a review useful, given the 
somewhat jokey treatment it has received 
in the general press. The following 
review, necessarily anonymous, was 
written by a former troop commander in 
22nd SAS Regt., a combat-experienced 
officer who trained under John Wiseman 
during the author's 26 years with that 
regiment: 

The worst discomfort that the 
reviewer recalls from 'Lofty' Wise¬ 
man’s survival courses was aching 
ribs, brought on by Lofty's famous 
dawn-to-dusk ‘one-liners'; and this 
irrepressible good humour, as well as 
his encyclopedic survival know¬ 
ledge, will infect the reader as it has 
infected generations of SAS trainees 
who have learnt their survival skills 
from him in the flesh. 

'The unthinkable' has an uncanny 
knack of seeking its victims from 
among those least prepared to con¬ 
front it. Airline passengers do survive 
crashes only to perish for lack of an 
improvised distress signal. Simple 
injuries do become traumatic for 
want of elementary medical know¬ 
ledge. Hundreds of people do die 
every year, needlessly, on the hills 
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and moors of ’safe' European coun¬ 
tries. and in the seas surrounding 
them. 

This book leads us through a vast 
amount of accumulated knowledge 
and experience. We arc abandoned 
on Polar ice. in deserts and jungles, in 
shark-infested seas and on bleak 
islands. From thousands of plants we 
select the edible from the deadly. We 
whittle, bind, knot and weave the 
objects we find around us into our 
shelter, our kitchen and our bed. And 
we trap our next meal on the hoof 
with a choice of nearly 30 well-illus¬ 
trated traps which — in Lofty’s 
immortal words — 'mangle, 
strangle, dangle or tangle' their 
victims. 

The publishers' prominent warn¬ 
ing disclaiming responsibility for any 
proceedings arising out of ill-judged 
use of these techniques is understand¬ 
able: some are survival practices of 
absolutely last resort. (One section 
begins with the words 'If a person is 
trapped by a Hmb . . .'. and con¬ 
cludes: '. . . Apply a light bandage to 
protect the stump.') But even the 
most far-fetched — e.g. making a 
fiercely incendiary chemical from a 
mixture of a car battery, sugar crys¬ 
tals and throat tablets! — carry the 
authority of first-hand experience; 
and one longs to hear the survival 
stories which first proved their 
worth. 

The book rightly touches upon the 
importance of aptitude and attitude. 


The reviewer has just enough ‘in 
earnest' first-hand experience to 
know how wide is the gulf between 
knowing a technique, and applying it 
in practice. We may amaze our 
friends with our knowledge of edible 
fungi; to pull a supurating yellow 
growth from under a tree root and 
put it in our mouth is something 
completely different. Survival, as 
Lofty says in his postscript, ‘is as 
much a mental attitude as physical 
endurance and knowledge'; but if 
there is a book that can teach it. then 
this is probably it. 


‘Memoirs of Marshal Oudinot, 
Due de Reggio’ by Gaston 
Stiegler; facsimile reprint of 1897 
edition, by Ken Trotman Ltd., 

Unit 11, 135 Ditton Walk, 

Cambridge CBS 8QD; 474 pages, 
two portraits; £25.00 (numbered 
edition of 300 only) 

Nicolas Charles Oudinot (1767- 
1847) was one of the most worthy, if 
not best-known, of Napoleon's mar¬ 
shals. His reckless daring was such 
that he must have been the most 
wounded soldier of the Napoleonic 
era, sustaining 22 wounds yet with a 
constitution sufficiently robust for 
him to die a natural death in his 80th 
year. His dashing conduct in the fore¬ 
front of battle was largely responsible 
for his frequent injury, but a degree 
of ill-luck must also be blamed: for 
when, as an invalid, he was 


ambushed on his way home from the 
Russian campaign, and organised his 
handful of men in the successful 
defence of a house, it was probably 
inevitable that he would be the one 
struck by a falling beam! Such was his 
reputation that his servant, the faith¬ 
ful Grenadier Pils (who left such 
interesting sketches of his service 
with the Marshal) always carried a 
medical case, knowing that Oudinot 
would almost certainly require atten¬ 
tion before the end of every battle. 
This memoir. excellently 
reprinted in a limited edition of 300 
(at £25 the price is therefore hardly 
excessive), is based on an account of 
his life by the young second wife 
whom he married just before the 
Russian campaign, and who accom¬ 
panied him half-way to Moscow. 
Though concentrating on the period 
from 1812, the author covers the gaps 
in the Duchesse's account by a full 
survey of Oudinot’s career. Of espe¬ 
cial interest is the account of 
Oudinot's famed 'Grenadier Divi¬ 
sion’, the elite corps formed by the 
regimentation of detached grenadier 
companies; as well as the fund of 
apposite and fascinating anecdotes 
which make this account so readable. 
It is an important addition to the 
library of any Napoleonic enthusiast, 
providing that it is accepted for what 
it is: an unashamedly pro-Oudinot 
account devoid of tactical, strategical 
or political analysis, in effect a first¬ 
hand account of a man who surely 


deserved to share Ncy's soubriquet 
'the bravest of the brave’. 

Napoleon once congratulated him 
upon his courage, adding: 'And yet 
there always comes a moment when 
the bravest man is afraid for at least 
once in his life'. 

'Sire', replied Oudinot. 'I have 
never had time for that'. And that 
was Oudinot to the life. PJH 


‘Vietnam River Warfare 1945-75’ 
by Lt.Col. Victor Croizat USMC; 
Blandford Press; 160pp; 189 

photos, 17 maps and diagrams; 
index; £6.96 

Books about Vietnam tend to fall 
into two categories — the academic, 
and the memoir. Lt.Col. Croizat 
spans this gap. having both a broad 
historical perspective, and the practi¬ 
cal experience of a serviceman enjoy¬ 
ing the unique insight of a former 
liaison officer with the French during 
the first Indo-China war, who was 
later deeply involved in setting up 
South Vietnamese and US riverine 
units. He therefore avoids the trap of 
assuming that the war only began 
with the arrival of US forces. His 
book covers the tactics, equipment, 
and battles of the ‘brown water 
navies’ of both wars. His section on 
French operations — both the 'Din- 
assaut' groups, and the 'Crab and 
Alligator' units — is particularly val¬ 
uable. The photos are very well 
selected, giving a clear picture of the 
evolution of equipment from 
(i'iii limed cn p. 38 




Men-at-Arms 


For detailed information on the world's 
fighting men, with subjects ranging 
from Ancient Egypt to the 1980s, 
Osprey's Men-at-Arms series remains 
unrivalled. 

48 pages each, with 8 pages of full- 
colour artwork. 

248 * 184 mm 

35-40 b/w photographs and diagrams. 
Paperback 

£3.95 each 


(180) Rome's Enemies (4): 

Spanish Armies 218 BC—19 BC 

Ralael Trevino 

Illustrated by Angus McBride 

New and fascinating information about the 
character ol ancient Spanish society, and armies: 
armour and weapons: die course of the long wars, 
in chronological torm, with eitended diapters on 
the campaigns ol the guerilla chief Vinatus and on 
the successive sieges ol Numantia. 

(181) Austrian Army of the Napoleonic 
Wars (2): Cavalry 

Philip Haythomthmite 
Illustrated by Bryan Fosten 

A concise yet detailed account covering the 
Austrian Cavalry’s tactics and organisation, 
regimental identity and undorm regulations The 
booh includes a fine selection of period prints and 
line drawings of undorm items, weapons and 
personal equipment. 



(182) British Battle Insignia (1): 
1914-18 

Written and illustrated by Mike Chappell 

The fullest account ol this important, forgotten 
period ol Bnbsh Army combat insignia ever 
published, including more than 28 full colour 
figures and 46 insignia 'patches’ 

(183) Modern African Wars (1): 
Rhodesia 1965-80 

Peter Abbott and Philip Botham 
Illustrated by Mike Chappell 

This booh examines one of the most bitter and 
contentious of the many wars which have plagued 
Africa in the post-1945 period. It gives a clear 
overview ol the events and character ol the war: a 
bceahdown, regiment by regiment, ol the 
Rhodesian Army, and a clear account of the 
Popular Front forces. 
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improvised vessels and tracked 
amphibious vehicles to later, spe¬ 
cialised US equipment. They also 
give a vivid impression of the realities 
of delta mud. paddy, and jungle-cov¬ 
ered hills. The diagrams complement 
and explain the textual descriptions 
of the fairly complex tactics 
involved. The book is good value for 
its price— an essential addition to the 
library of any serious student of the 
Indo-Chinese conflicts, and a seduc¬ 
tive source of ideas for modellers. 

EWWF 


‘L’Esercito Russo 1805-15: 
Fanteria’ by Ivano Falzone; plates 
by Giuseppe Rava; Editrice Mili- 
tarc Italiana, Milan; 58 pp; illus.; 
8 pp col.; available Photobooks 
Information Services, £8.50 
This booklet on the Russian infantry. 
1805-15, is the fourth title in the ‘Dc 
Bello' scries, with which the major¬ 
ity of English-speakers will be 
unfamiliar. Essentially, they re¬ 
semble the Men-at-Arms series: brief 
organisation details, more extensive 
uniform details, plentiful black-and- 
white illustrations in the text, and 
eight colour figure plates. (Other 
titles available from this British dis¬ 
tributor — see address, p. 3 this 
magazine — are /II I Lanceri di 
Milano; (2) Gli Bserciti Hints chi; and 
(3) Gli llaliani in Lihano. the first and 
last-mentioned at £8.50 and No. 2 at 
£12.95.) 

It is pleasing that the Russian army 
of the Napoleonic Wars is at last 
receiving attention in books which 
arc readily available: this reviewer is 
currently writing two on the subject 
for the Men-at-Arms scries, so must at 
once declare his interest. 

Falzonc's book gives concise 
coverage of Line Infantry andjagers; 
other infantry corps which served 
during the period, e.g. the Guards 
and the opolchenie militia, arc not 
included. The main disadvantage to 
the English-speaking reader is that 
the text is almost wholly in Italian, 
the only English translations being 
four pages of text and brief captions. 
Nevertheless, the various tables are 
easily understood: and little con¬ 
fusion should arise, as there are only a 
few Italianate translations of regi¬ 
mental names (e.g. 'Piccola Russia') 
to supplement the French or Ger¬ 
man-style names (e.g. 'Klein Russ- 
land') which arc usually quoted. 

Modellers, historians and war- 
gamers will find much of interest, 
not least the black-and-white illustra¬ 
tions, which are taken almost 
exclusively (though not credited as 
such) from Viskovatov's seminal 
work on Russian military costume. 
(The list of sources quotes most other 
leading works: Zweguintzow, 
Krijitsky and Nafziger's recent book, 
the latter especially valuable on 
organisation, tactics and 
manoeuvres.) Superb though the 
Viskovatov illustrations are, the lack 
of contemporaneous illustrations 
restricts the 'campaign' appearance of 
the Russian infantry to the colour 
plates, each of which depicts three 
figures, competently painted. They 
do include the occasional apparent 


lapse: e.g. a Pavlov Grenadiers 
officer in c. 1805 uniform but with 
the much later lapelled coat, though 
lacking its Guards lace. The author 
explains that this shows a uniform of 
1813 worn by an officer who has — 
curiously — retained the powdered 
hair never officially worn after 1809. 
and a pre-1808 gorget which we are 
told must be a family heirloom ... a 
tenuous explanation for an unlikely 
uniform, but one supposes it is just 
possible! It is also most unusual to see 
— in three plates — coat skirts lined 
in a different colour to that of the 
turnbacks. 

Most of the text concerns the ever- 
changing uniform details, with all 
salient features included; useful sup¬ 
plements concern the design of 
Colours, interesting manoeuvre dia¬ 
grams, line drawings ol items of 
equipment, and orders of battle for 
the Austro-Russian army in 1805. 
Organisation and tactical details arc 
kept to a minimum; but the reader 
can always look elsewhere for con¬ 
temporary views upon the Russian 
army and its unique characteristics, 
some knowledge of which is neces¬ 
sary to appreciate Russia's contribu¬ 
tion in the Napoleonic Wars. PJH 



PREVIEW 


A publishing project of major signifi¬ 
cance to the history of British 
decorations, now in the process of 
completion, is British & Irish Regi¬ 
mental & Volunteer Medals, 

1745-1895 One of the most original 
works on British military history to 
be undertaken in recent years, this is 
by Maj. James L. Balmcr, the leading 
authority on the subject, supported 
by much expert opinion and the 
result of a comprehensive search 
through private and institutional 
collections. 

Unlike many other armies, the 
British forces had no officially 
instituted scheme of awards or 
medals for ordinary soldiers. Thus 
deeds of valour which in, e.g. the 
French army would have won a 
Legion d’honneur. went unrecog¬ 
nised in the British army unless a spe¬ 
cial medal was made individually for 
issue by the regiment. In the past 
these have been neglected as the 'poor 
relations' of the medal world, 
although many of the incidents for 
which they were awarded would in 
later days have merited a VC. 


It is difficult to select examples 
from the thousands catalogued, 
described and illustrated by Maj. 
Balmcr. Among the most notable of 
the forgotten heroes whose medals 
are included arc CpI. Levi Grisdall. 
10th Light Dragoons, who captured 
Lefebvre-Desnocttcs at Benevcnte; 
Sgt. William Newman, 43rd Lt. Inf., 
who organised a company of sick and 
stragglers with which he defended 
Balanzos from the advancing French 
on the retreat to Corunna; Pte. John 
Skinner, 1st Ft. Gds., who spiked a 
gun under fire at Walchercn; Lt. 
Latham, maimed defending the 
Colours of the Buffs at Albuera; and 
Edward Costello — the memoirist — 
who survived the ‘forlorn hopes' at 
both Cuidad Rodrigo and Bada — 
joz. 

At least initially, it is not antici¬ 
pated that this work will be available 
through the usual trade sources. 
Those interested in this most import¬ 
ant book should contact the publisher 
direct: Langlands Edition Ltd., 
Devonshire House, Devonshire 
Square, Loughborough, Leics. 
LE11 3DW, from whom a prospec¬ 
tus is available. 

Illustrated here is one of the hun¬ 
dreds of medals illustrated in the 
book: an award of the 32nd (Corn¬ 
wall) Regiment of Foot in 1803. PJH 


We have also received: 

‘To Win a War’ by John Terraine 
(Papermac, £5.95), the classic 
account of the 1918 campaigns first 
published in hardback in 1978. We 
would judge this as an essential book 
for anyone seeking to understand the 
military significance of the Great 
War. 

‘With a Machine Gun to Cambrai’ 
by George Coppard (Papermac, 
£3.95) is another Great War classic — 
the memoirs of an ordinary soldier, 
who served on the Western Front 
from May 1915 to November 1917. 
It was first published in 1980 by the 
Imperial War Museum, who recog¬ 
nised at once that Mr. Coppard's 
manuscript was something out of the 
ordinary. 

‘The IJesert My Dwelling Place' 
by David Lloyd Owen (Arms & 
Armour Press, £10.95) is a reprint 
of the book first published in 1957 by 
this distinguished officer, and is a 
memoir of his days with the Long 
Range Desert Group. In the same 
‘Special Forces Library’ scries. 
A& AP have also republished ‘Oper¬ 
ation Tombola’ by Roy Farran, 
describing a 1945 S AS operation with 
the Italian partisans. 

‘Dilemmas of the Desert War’ by 
Michael Carver (Batsford, £14.95) 
is a study of the N. African campaign 
by Field Marshal Lord Carver, who 
served there as a young officer. Here 
he pays particular attention to the 
part played by Gen. Ritchie in Spring 
1942. 

‘Oba, The Last Samurai’ by Don 
Jones (Airlife, £11.95) is a remark¬ 
able story of an officer’s stubborn 
refusal to stop fighting on Saipan 
until 18 months after its US occupa¬ 
tion. Despite irritating 'remembered 
dialogue', an extraordinary account. 
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‘The Royal Scots', Card No. 26 in the 
Geoff White series reviewed below; 
available in the set ‘The Scottish 
Regiments ’. 


CARDS & PRINTS 


Geoff White’s Postcards of The 
British Army: ‘The Scottish 
Regiments’ (9 cards), £2.70 + 40p 
P&P; ‘The Queen’s Guards’ (7 
cards), £2.10 + 40p P&P; Geoff 
White Ltd., 11 Embcrcourt 
Drive, Backwell, Bristol, BS19 
3HU. 

These cards are produced from 
watercolours by the renowned mili¬ 
tary artist Douglas N. Anderson. 
Each card has two figures, in modern 
uniform, in different orders of dress. 
The front of each card is also deco¬ 
rated with the regimental badge. The 
style of presentation is reminiscent of 
Lance Catermole's pre-war cigarette 
cards, with the figures in full colour 
and a sepia line-and-wash back¬ 
ground of buildings relevant to each 
regiment. Douglas Anderson has 
produced many fine paintings of 
Scottish regiments, and it has long 
been said that he is the only modem 
military artist capable of painting a 
Scots face! These cards are highly 
recommended. 

'The Scottish Regiments': Royal 
Scots Dragoon Guards; Scots 
Guards; Royal Scots; Royal High¬ 
land Fusiliers; King's Own Scottish 
Borderers; Black Watch; Queen's 
Own Highlanders; Gordon High¬ 
landers; Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders. 

'The Queen's Guards': The Life 
Guards; Blues and Royals; Grenadier 
Guards; Coldstream Guards; Scots 
Guards; Irish Guards; Welsh Guards. 

Each set comes with separate 'cap¬ 
tion' sheets, describing the illustrated 
uniforms in some detail. 

It is worth noting that these are the 
first sets in what is planned as a com¬ 
plete run of some 80 cards covering 
all regular regiments and corps in the 
British Army today; for this reason 
the cards are numbered on the reverse 
not in the sequence of the sets in 
which they are sold, but within an 
integrated sequence for the whole 
final scries, in the regiment's correct 
order of precedence. SC 
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™ The Fourth Battle 
of Bull Run, July 1986 


PHILIP KATCHER 


O n both sides of the Atlantic, 'battle re-enact¬ 
ment’ groups are enjoying increasing 
popularity. The degree of serious historical interest 
shown, and of care over authenticity of costumes 
and equipment, varies widely; but the more 
ambitious groups are now achieving results which 
cannot fail to impress. We believe that this account 
of a major re-enactment last summer will open the 
eyes of European readers to the remarkable scope of 
the American Civil War re-enactment activities now- 
available to United States enthusiasts; and will per¬ 
haps provide some ideas which may usefully be 
adapted by our own parallel groups, whatever their 
period of interest. 


O n a miserably hot day in 
July 1861 a straggling 
i Union army, composed 
largely of men enlisted for 90 
days’ service only, made their 
way down dusty roads 
towards an equally untrained 
Confederate army awaiting 
them along the banks of Hull 
Run, a creek near the small 
town of Manassas. Virginia. 
Both commanders decided to 
swing around and attack the 
enemy’s right flank. In the 
confused fighting which fol¬ 
lowed, grey-clad Union 
troops were fired upon by 
other Union units dressed in 
blue; and blue-clad Con¬ 
federate infantry were able to 
advance to within pistol-shot 
of blue-clad Union artillery. 
The Union army suffered a 
stunning setback, and fled 


back to Washington, throw¬ 
ing away arms and accoutre¬ 
ments in their panic flight. 
Thus ended the First Battle of 
Bull Run. 

As a battle, it was not par¬ 
ticularly big; more men on 
both sides would die in a 
couple of hours at Antietam 
or Shiloh than fell during the 
whole day of 21 July 1861. 
Yet this battle dramatically 
revealed to both sides that 
war would not be the simple 
undertaking anticipated by 
many civilians. It was the real 
beginning of America’s 
bloodiest and most traumatic 
war. 

On 29-30 August 1862 
Union Maj. Gen. John Rope 
returned to be beaten on the 
very same battlefield in the 
Second Battle of Bull Run. 


In 1961 the battle of 1861 
was re-enacted as the first 
major event of the Civil War 
Centennial. Some 3,000 par¬ 
ticipants recreated the fight¬ 
ing around the Union 
artillery position on Henry- 
Hill on the original battle¬ 
field, in heat that reached a 
murderous 103°. Informally, 
this event was nicknamed ‘the 
Third Battle of Bull Run’. 

THE AFTERMATH OF 

‘THIRD BULL RUN’ 

The participants in Third Bull 
Run came largely from the 
ranks of the North-South 
Skirmish Association, a 
group whose main interest 
lies in firing original or replica 
weapons in competition. 
Uniform authenticity was 
minimal: grey chino work 
clothes were common for 
Confederates, and among the 
Union troops blue denim 
‘sack coats’ and light blue 
denim trousers were the 
norm. Still, their appearance 
was better than that of the 
men from the Virginia 
National Guard, whose 
pressed-felt forage caps came 
from ’Woolics’, and who 
fired full clips from their Ml 
Garands instead of volleys 
from rifled muskets. 

As a result of the poor stan¬ 
dard of authenticity, as well 
as some major accidents dur¬ 
ing this and later battles, the 
US National Park Service 
forbade any further re-enact¬ 
ments on their land after 
1962. Indeed, the entire ‘liv- 


An inspection of Confederate infan¬ 
try on the afternoon of Friday IS 
July. Mock battles, planned for that 
day had to be cancelled owing to the 
extreme heat — in the high 90s 
Fahrenheit. Instead most units 
worked on their drill; this was 
important, since the tactical units 
organised for the battle were 
assembled from smaller groups, 
many of whom had not practised 
together before. A great deal of 
trouble was taken re ensure nor just 
authentic Civil Il’iir costume, but 
authenticity for 1861. The Army of 
Wirt hern Virginia colours seen here 
in the left background were not 
allowed on the actual battlefield on 
the Sunday, as they were not in use 
in July 1861. (All 1986 photo¬ 
graphs are by the author.) 



H. Michael Madaus, a staff mem¬ 
ber of the Milwaukee Public 
Museum and the author of several 
books on Civil War militaria, 
wears the 1861 Wisconsin state uni¬ 
form, and holds a replica of the 
national colour of the 2nd Wiscon¬ 
sin Volunteer Infantry Regiment: 
one of a number of Union units 
which fought at First Bull Run in 
grey uniforms, with confusing 
results. Madaus was also present at 
the 1961 re-enactment, as a private 
in the '27th Virginia Infantry'. 
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ing history’ movement fell 
into official disfavour, largely 
due to the antics of some early 
Civil War Centennial re¬ 
enactors. 

This is not to say that there 
were no authentic troops on 
the field. One of the founders 
of the North-South Skirmish 
Association, Ernest Peterkin, 
personally wore totally 
authentic replica uniform and 
accoutrements which he 
made himself. At the time, 
many original uniform items 
and accoutrements were still 
so relatively inexpensive to 
buy that it was sometimes 
fairly cheap to be authentic. 
Back at the beginning of the 
1960s original Union light 
artillery jackets could be had 
for S30; cartridge boxes, 
belts, buckles and scabbardcd 
bayonets would together cost 
about the same. No replica 
weapons were available, but 
original Springfields ran at 
around $90, and Enfields 
were even cheaper. (Though 
since Spanish-American War 
period items were cheaper 
still, and more plentiful, they 
too were common among 
re-enactors.) 

By contrast, recent prices 
recorded for original Civil 


War light artillery jackets 
reached $420; an original US 
Army canteen fetched $55; 
and an Ml855 Springfield 
went for no less than $690. 

Despite early mishaps, 
however, the Civil War Cen¬ 
tennial did give rise to an 
increase in the popularity of 
re-enacting. Whole units 
were formed which 
developed authentic uni¬ 
forms and equipment and 
learned correct period drill. 
Early examples were the 1st 
Maryland Blackhats on the 
Confederate side; the 9th New 
York Infantry (Hawkins’ 
Zouaves) and Battery B, 2nd 
New Jersey Light Artillery, 
turned out for the Union. 

Many of these enthusiasts 
learned how to make authen¬ 
tic replicas themselves; the 
Maryland Blackhats not only 
made their own kit, but sup¬ 
ported the unit’s 'war chest’ 
by selling replica items to 
members of other units such 
as the 3rd North Carolina and 
27th Virginia. Other groups 
found themselves craftsmen 
and craftswomen who would 
make their replica uniforms 
and equipment for them. 
Those who worked seriously 
on their appearance began to 



Above: 

Two members of the ‘5th New 
York Regiment', a re-enactment 
unit which fought at ‘Fourth Bull 
Run' in the ranks of the 867-strong 
Union ‘National Regiment'. Their 
uniform was probably the most 
accurate reproduction of French 
zouave-style dress seen in 1986. 


Below: 

A Confederate officers' conference. 
The sea of tents in the background 
represents only about half of the 
Confederate camp ground set up for 
the 1986 re-enactment. In all, no 
less than 5,173 authentic tents were 
pitched by participants, in properly 
laid-out military streets. 
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refer to those who didn’t 
bother as ‘farby’ — an adjec¬ 
tive derived, it seems, from 
the phrase 'Far be it from me 
to question their uniforms, 
but. . . ’ 

From these small begin¬ 
nings grew the virtual army 
of suppliers who today repli¬ 
cate even the smallest piece of 
issued or purchased Civil War 
militaria: from underwear to 
‘lucifer’ matches, from mus¬ 
kets to tin cups, from hard¬ 


tack biscuits to limber-chests. 
Today, there are some 10,000 
Americans who re-enact 
scenes from their Civil War; 
and the majority of them 
wear correct wool uniforms, 
carry authentically replicated 
accoutrements, and fire 
accurately reproduced weap¬ 
ons. The days of ‘gonzo’ 
re-enacting — of wild free- 
for-alls which were almost as 
dangerous as the original 
battles — had begun to die. 


BIRTH OF THE ACWCC 

Thus it was that as the 125th 
anniversary of the Civil War 
drew near, a number of 
serious re-enactors began 
planning for one major battle 
re-enactment each year. This 
group, made up of members 
of the Stonewall Brigade, the 
5th New York, 14th Ten¬ 
nessee, 28th Massachusetts, 
Sykes’ Regulars, the Ladies’ 
Eastern Gunboat Society, and 


Top: 

An informal gathering of'Wheat's 
Special Battalion', the famous 
'Louisiana Tigers'. The private 
fourth from right wears the regi¬ 
ment's jacket, but not its shirt, worn 
by all the other zouaves in this 
group. Tor the 1986 event this unit 
was recreated by gathering 
re-enactors from all over the 
country. 

Above: 

A first sergeant calls the roll for his 
company of the Federal 'National 
Regiment", the largest single unit 
attending the re-enactment. 
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Several members of the '11th New 
York Regiment', the 'New York 
Fire Zouaves' Iright, in red shirts 
and bine trousers I show their regi¬ 
mental colour to two members of the 
'5th New York Regiment' (left, in 
white shirts and red trousers). The 
colour, bearing the insignia of the 
New York Fire Department, was 
specially replicated for the Bull Run 
re-enactment. The 'Fire Zouaves' 
were one of the units assembledfrom 
re-enactors from many areas. 

Centre: 

An original period photograph of a 
Union private in fatigue dress: com¬ 
pare with the colour photograph of 
the ‘National Regiment' on p. 41. 
Note how lie wears his four-button 
sack coat fastened only by the top 
button — a common affectation of 
Civil War soldiers. His accoutre¬ 
ments lire' worn over his coat, but 
otherwise he is uniformed and 
equipped identically to the 
re-enactors. IDavid Scheiumann) 


the Culpeper Cavalry 
Museum, was organised as 
the American Civil War 
Commemorative Commit¬ 
tee. Their first big event was 
to be a re-enactment of First 
Bull Run (or First Manassas, 
as Confederates called it). 

According to an ACWCC 
spokesman, the emphasis was 
to be on authenticity: ‘The 
uniforms, arms and accoutre¬ 
ments will be accurate repro¬ 
ductions or actual examples 
of those used in the Civil 
War. While in camp they will 
eat, sleep, drill and play as 
their counterparts did 125 
years ago. In battle, their 
manoeuvres will trace the 
events ofjuly 1861.' 

The group found a 500- 
acre site just five miles away 
from the actual battlefield 
(which, being owned by the 
National Park Service, was 
not available). The alternative 
site is being developed as an 
industrial park; but at the 
time of the re-enactment 
nothing had been done to it 
apart from clearing away 
underbrush and putting 
through a few dirt roads. The 
owners were delighted to let 
it be used as a battlefield and 
camp ground for a few days. 

ACWCC specifications 

The next important step was 
to screen would-be partici¬ 
pants for authenticity. The 
group researched what was 
actually worn in 1861, and 


came up with a set of require¬ 
ments for uniforms, 
accoutrements and weapons 
which all participants would 
have to meet: 

All infantrymen would 
have to have a two- or three- 
band rifled or smooth-bore 
musket with fitting bayonet 
— no Remington ‘zouave’ 
rifles, cut-down muskets, 
carbines, Flawkins, Plains 
rifles, shotguns, period sport¬ 
ing guns or modern-style 
weapons were allowed. All 
cavalrymen were to have a 
revolver, sabre and carbine — 
a Sharps for Union cavalry 
and a pre-1861 carbine for 
Confederates; and every cav¬ 
alryman had to have a horse! 
No dismounted cavalrymen, 
seen at so many ‘gonzo 
re-enactments’, would be 
allowed. Cannon would have 
to be full-scale 6-pdrs., 
12-pdr. Napoleons, 3-in. 
rifles, 12-pdr. howitzers, or 
Dahlgren 12-pdr. boat 
howitzers (used by the US 
Navy during the battle). 

Acceptable accoutrements 
included US, state or militia- 
pattern cartridge boxes with 
US oval or state box plates, 
and eagle or state sling plates. 
Waist belts were to have US 
oval or state belt plates for 
Union troops, and frame or 
roller buckles or militia plates 
for Confederates. Militia- 
pattern white or black- 
painted doth haversacks were 
mandatory, as was any pat¬ 
tern or style of 1861 water 
canteen. Cap boxes, bayonets 
and scabbards were also 
compulsory. 



Union soldiers could wear 
authentically-replicated for¬ 
age caps, kepis, or dress hats; 
frock coats, fatigue blouses, 
shell jackets, chasseur or 
zouavcjackcts; and dark blue, 
light blue, militia grey or 
zouave trousers. Confederate 
soldiers could wear blue or 
grey forage caps or kepis, or 
any period-type hat; the same 
types of coat as listed for 
Union soldiers; and any mili¬ 
tary-pattern trousers, civilian 


trousers being discouraged. 

All participants had to wear 
shirts of period cut and 
colour, and suitable socks. 
White havelocks, which were 
briefly popular in 1861, were 
allowed; as were black, white 
or russet gaiters or leggings. 
Only period-type shoes or 
boots were permitted, 
including US Army 
issue-type bootees, ‘Southern 
brogans', or period-cut 
shoes. Participants could not 
wear modern combat boots, 
cowboy boots, work boots, 
low-cut Oxford-style shoes, 
tennis shoes, burlap wrap¬ 
pings or bare feet! ‘Desert 
boots' dyed black were 
acceptable, as long as they did 
not have eyelets or stitching 
and seams on top of the toe or 
upper foot area. 

As a footnote to these spec¬ 
ifications, would-be partici¬ 
pants were told: ‘Most 
Confederate regiments of 
1861 were formed of inde¬ 
pendently raised companies 
of volunteers or militia, each 
wearing its own unique uni¬ 
form. The uniforms would 
have been in good condition 
and generally worn as issued; 
each man was not free to wear 
what he chose. The Southern 
volunteers who formed the 
Army of the Potomac and the 
Army of the Shenandoah 
were trying to look like sol¬ 
diers. hence our participants 
should have a clean, smart ap¬ 
pearance.’ (This was not the 
easiest of requirements to 
meet, in temperatures of up 
to 98° and with no bathing 
facilities provided.) 
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Next, re-enactors were 
invited to apply for a partici¬ 
pant's pass, llicy had to till in 
forms describing their per¬ 
sonal and camping equip¬ 
ment completely; they also 
had to send photographs of 
themselves in uniform. It 
accepted, they were to report 
‘on the day' to the registration 
tent on the field — a scene ot 
mass confusion! — where 
they would receive a white- 
pass allowing them to enter 
the camp area and set up. 
They then had to be inspected 
in full uniform with equip¬ 
ment. Their weapons were 
examined tor safety, their 
cartridge boxes for correct 
blank ammunition (no 
coin-wrappers, staples, tape, 
aluminium foil, or waxed 
paper cartridges were 
allowed). Their uniforms 


were inspected for authen¬ 
ticity; and if they passed this 
test, they were given a blue- 
pass which allowed them on 
to the battlefield. 

ORGANISATION OF 
_ UNITS _ 

Participants were then 
assigned to units organised 
especially for this event. The 
organisers attempted to re¬ 
create 27 Union infantry bat¬ 
talions. seven cavalry com¬ 
panies. three artillery bat¬ 
teries and one artillery 
section. On the Confederate- 
side. the re-enactors were to 
be divided into 26 infantry 
regiments, two cavalry regi¬ 
ments. six artillery batteries 
and two sections. As it turned 
out, there were enough men 
available to form groups of 


approximately 85 men to rep¬ 
resent each of the major units. 

In many cases attempts 
were made to organise some 
of the units which were his¬ 
torically present on the field, 
but which are represented 
today by no re-enactment 
units. Wheat’s Special Bat¬ 
talion from Louisiana — the 
famous ‘Tigers' — was 
gathered from people from 
throughout the country, as 
was the 11th New York — 
'The New York Fire- 
Zouaves'. which ran from the 
hooves of the 1st Virginia 
Cavalry. 

Units were assembled on 
the basis of their uniforms, 
the idea being to put like uni¬ 
forms together in units which 
wore that uniform at the orig¬ 
inal battle. ‘However’, 
reported Patrick Massengill. 
ACWCC vice-chairman, 
'even though the presence of 
blue and grey uniforms on 
both sides was a distinction of 
this battle, we had no grey- 
clad Federal units register — 
though there were a number 
of “blue Confederates". For¬ 
tunately, the 70-man First 
Provisional Brigade, com¬ 
manded by Don Johnson, 
volunteered to “galvanise" 

|i.c. to change sides from 
Confederate to Union| to 
portray the Union's grey- 
clad 2nd Wisconsin. It was a 
generous offer. readily 
accepted. The units involved 


were the 4th I exas (Johnson's 
own unit), the 22nd Virginia. 
21st Mississipi. 3rd Alabama, 
and 2nd Delaware.’ (In the 
event, however, the 3rd Ala¬ 
bama actually served with the 
Confederate '3rd Alabama’ 
which was organised for this 
re-enactment.) 

To keep things in proper 
proportion. each ‘re-aeti- 
vated’ unit was allowed only 
two colours; and a strict pro¬ 
portion ot officers to other 
ranks was enforced. If a unit 
had between 15 and 24 other 
ranks it was authorised one 
officer; two officers, for 24 to 
34 troops; and three officers 

Left: 

.■fii original photograph oj a I 'nion 
rurally private posing next lo a 
12-pdr. Xiipolcon cannon. Like the 
re-enattors In wears the ilrcss iiui- 
form iaeket trimmed with yellow 
ami with brass shotthler scales. 
Points of difference are the forage 
rap. covered with black oilskin, 
instead of the dress hat; and the sky 
bine trousers made regulation on In 
December I Kb I. instead of the dark 
bine type which were regulation 
before that date and which are cor¬ 
rectly worn by the re-enattors. 
I.Xew York War Museum I 

Below: 

L 'nion cavalry re-enactors in lull 
dress uniforms ride past the l.'nion 
artillery park in the camp ground. 
Plumed hats and brass shoulder 
scales are authentic lor this early 
stageof theCivil Il’.ir, lor'I-ourth 
Hull Pun' the participants managed 
lo pul very nearly 200 mounted 
cavalry into the field: dismounted 
cavalrymen' were not allowed to 
participate. 
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THE COST OF ‘RE-ENACTING’ 

To take the field 

authen- 

There are over one hun- 

tically turned out 

as an 

dred suppliers of one sort or 

American Civil War soldier 

another of replica American 

is not an inexpensive busi- 

Civil War militaria. Some of 

ness. A re-enactor wishing to 

the leading firms, noted for 

equip himself from head to 

the authenticity of their 

foot as a Union infantry pri- 

products, are as follows: 

vate, with high-quality 


reproduction items 

bought 

Buffalo Enterprises, 308 

from several of the large sup- 

West King Street, East 

pliers in this field, would be 

Berlin, PA 17316, USA 

facing approximately the 

C. & D. Jarnagin Co., Route 

following expenses: 


3, Box 217, Corinth, MS 

M1852 muslin shirt 

S18.95 

38834, USA 

Foot trousers 

48.50 

The Cavalry Depot, 2313 

Ml 851 brogans 

60.00 

Springdale Road SW, 

Forage cap 

21.50 

Atlanta, GA 30315, USA 

Fatigue blouse 

47.50 


M1854 waist belt 

8.50 

The Ordnance Park, 657 20'/! 

Belt plate 

3.50 

Road, Grand Junction, 

M1850 cap box 

12.50 

CO 81503, USA 

M1855 bayonet & 


The Cavalry Shop, 9700 

scabbard 

32.50 

Royerton Drive, Richmond, 

M1855 cartridge box 

38.50 

VA 23228, USA 

Cartridge box sling 

8.50 


Cartridge box sling 


S & S Firearms, 74-11 Myrtle 

plate 

3.50 

Avenue, Glendale, NY 

Haversack 

22.50 

11385, USA 

M1858 canteen 

29.50 

Joseph S. Covais, New 

M1853 Enfield rifle- 


Columbia, Box 211, 

musket 

250.00 

Makanda, IL 62958, USA 

Total 

$605.95 

Stoney Brook Historical 

(in sterling, approximately 

Uniformers, Box 248, 


£425.00) 

Cedarville, NJ 08311, USA 


Part of the Union artillery park at 
the 1986 re-enactment: the gun in 
the foreground is a 10 -pdr. Parrott 
ri/le. No less than 54 artillery 
pieces were assembled for ‘Fourth 
Bull Run’:full-size.firing replicas 
made of the same materials and by 
the same methods as the originals 
and authentic in every detail. For 
S4.800 you loo can be the proud 
owner of an iron 3-in. rifle; or for 
S3,500, of one of these 10-pdr. Par¬ 
rotts. For those with less to spend, a 
mere 53,500 will secure you a 
mountain howitzer. Finance 
arrangements are available through 
the manufacturers — Shenandoah 
Arms, of P.O. Bo.x 372, Mount 
Jackson ', FA 22842, USA — who 
will also supply you with a full 
range of the necessary artillery 
implements. 

for 35 troops and up. Only 
ACWCC officers command¬ 
ing brigades were allowed to 
wear rank insignia higher 
than that of a captain. 

There was some fear that 
since there are so many more 
Confederate than Union 
re-enactors, either some 
Confederates would not be 
allowed to participate, or that 
some would be forced to 
change sides, if the two 
‘armies’ were to be kept in 
proportion. In fact, the actual 
numbers of men present 
allowed everyone to stay on 
their chosen side. 

On the Union side there 
were 1,625 infantrymen; 94 
mounted cavalrymen; and 
245 artillerymen manning 26 
cannon. On the Confederate 
side there were 2,255 

infantrymen; 97 mounted 
cavalrymen; and 272 

artillerymen crewing 28 
pieces. In addition, 204 men 
and women participated as 
civilian sightseers, local 

inhabitants, reporters, under¬ 
takers and artists; while 

another 1,235 women 
attended, in period dress, as 
‘camp followers’. Finally, 
there were 78 sutlers. This 
gave a total of 6,105 partici¬ 
pants, of whom perhaps as 
many as ten per cent had also 
participated in the 1961 Bull 
Run re-enactment. 

MUSTERING FOR 
_ BATTLE _ 

One of the most impressive 
sights on the afternoon of Fri¬ 
day 18 July was the arrival of 
the 274-strong 7th Louisiana 
Reginjent. Made up of men 
from Texas and Louisiana, 


this unit had taken a train 
from their hometowns to 
nearby Manassas Junction. 
There they disembarked; for¬ 
med into ranks; and marched, 
with colours Hying and 
drums beating, the five miles 
into camp —just as the Con¬ 
federate reinforcements actu¬ 
ally arrived shortly before the 
battle of 1861. 

The largest single unit 
attending the re-enactment 
was ‘The National Regi¬ 
ment', with a registered 
strength of 867 Union 
infantrymen. Commanded 
by Terry Daley from Mary¬ 


land, the unit was actually 
made up of members of a 
number of smaller individual 
units who generally partici¬ 
pate separately, but who 
gather together for major 
events. The units range from 
the zouaves of the 5th New 
York Regiment to the stan¬ 
dard Union infantry of the 
26th Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry Regiment's Com¬ 
pany K. 

Other large units were 
assembled from many 
smaller groups. These 
included the 237 men of the 
North Carolina Battalion; the 


233 men of the 'Army of the 
West’ from Missouri; the 200 
men of the ‘Department of 
the Gulf from Florida; and 
the 165 men of ‘The Stone¬ 
wall Brigade’, largely from 
Virginia. 

Between them, the partici¬ 
pants set up no less than 5.173 
authentic tents. There were 
authentic camps for both 
Union and Confederate 
armies, set up in a military 
manner with company streets 
running between enlisted 
men’s tents, separated from 
those of the officers. 

Between the two camps 
were tents and sales areas for 
the 51 sutlers who chose to set 
up in an authentic manner. 
Anybody could in tact have 
arrived in their area with 
absolutely nothing in the way 
of uniform, accoutrements or 
weapons, and could have 
walked away an hour later 
completely equipped from 
head to toe — though lighter 
by several hundred dollars! A 
band-stand was built in the 
centre of the authentic sutler 
area, and different bands 
(including the 4th Georgia 
Band; and the string band of 
the 97th Pennsylvania Volun¬ 
teer Infantry Regiment, actu¬ 
ally from northern Florida) 
entertained the participants 
every evening. 

THE FIVE-DAY 
PROGRAMME 

The organisers set up a sched¬ 
ule covering the period from 
9 a.m. on Thursday 17 July, 
when the camps opened, to 
4 p.m. on Monday the 21st, 
when they closed. Most 
groups used Friday for drill¬ 
ing and practising man¬ 
oeuvres. On Saturday 
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morning there was a manda¬ 
tory drill for all units from 
8 a.m. until noon, and there 
was also a ‘school of the bat¬ 
tery’ for the artillery. A 
‘school of the musician’ was 
held on Saturday afternoon: 
and an evening tattoo finished 
the formal events of the day at 

6.30 p.m., followed by a full 
dress military ball — and for 
those of less formal tastes, a 
barn dance — on Saturday 
evening. On Sunday non- 
denominational church ser¬ 
vices were held, and a Roman 

l Catholic mass was conducted 
by an actual US Army chap¬ 
lain who wore period dress 
and conducted the service in 
Latin. 

The battle took place from 
1 p.m. on Sunday afternoon, 
and lasted about two hours. 
Because of the differences in 
numbers, the average Union 
participant was in action 
longer than the average Con¬ 
federate: most Union units 
were engaged for just under 
two hours, and most South- 

| cm regiments for just under 
an hour and a half. With the 
intense heat, and given the 
fact that they had already 

J been drilling for some time 
that morning, many ex¬ 
hausted participants drifted 
away from the scene of action 
in ones and twos throughout 
the actual battle. By 

3.30 p.m. it was all over. 

The event was filmed by 

two different organisations. 
The National Park Service 
Sent a crew from its Audio/ 
Visual Center in Harper’s 
Ferry. West Virginia, who 
took stock footage for future 
programmes. According to 
the event's organisers, this 
was the first time that the 
National Park Service filmed 
a re-enactment not under 
their own control; it was thus 
a big step towards achieving 
recognition for the authen¬ 
ticity and seriousness of the 
participants. 

The second film crew came 
from a Maryland company. 
Classic Images. They filmed 
in order to produce a 30-min¬ 
ute video cassette programme 
on the Battle of Bull Run 
for schools. In addition, 
they produced an hour-long 
home video covering the 
entire event, which was a big 


seller among participants'. 

Many participants stayed 
on for the Monday, when the 
National Park Service 
allowed them on to the 
National Battlefield Park 
(without weapons) fora com¬ 
memorative ceremony. 

Events now in the planning 
stage by the ACWCC are a 
re-enactment of the battle of 
Cedar Mountain on some 
date close to 9 August 1987; 


and an encampment near 
Antietam around 16 Septem¬ 
ber 1987 — though the big 
event of the coming year 
promises to be a Shiloh 
re-enactment in Tennessee 
around the first week in 
April. There arc also plans for 
a Gettysburg re-enactment in 
early July 1988; a recreation of 
the Wilderness campaign in 
early May 1989; and of 
Appomattox in April 1990. 


Readers interested in 
attending these events can 
write for news and appli¬ 
cations to: ACWCC, P.O. 
Box 19486, Alexandria, VA, 
22320, United States of 
America. 

There is only one magazine 
specifically directed toward 
American Civil War 
rc-cnactors: The Camp Chase 
Gazelle, at 398 Cinn/ 
Zanesville Road N.E., Lan¬ 
caster. OH. 43130-9308, 
United States of America. 
Subscriptions arc SI 5 
annually inside the USA, and 
$25 (payable in US currency) 
oversees. This magazine 
includes a schedule of future 
events — the current issue 
lists over 40 — together with 
letters, reviews of books and 
of replica products, reprints 
of classic Civil War books, 
and articles related to 
re-enactment activities. Mi 


‘Classic Images oiia 175-2 Majors Lane. Colum¬ 
bia. Ml) 21043 market the video tot SIM 75 pin, 
postage. It ts not absolutely clear il’thls product is 
compatible with UK systems, or what overseas 
postage charges apply; we suggest interested 
readers enquire direct to the company. 


A Union gnu crew man a bronze 
6-pdr. at the 19X6 event: and licitI 
an original photograph of a light 
artilleryman. Like the re-enactors , 
he wears the uniform Jacket trim¬ 
med in scarlet, sky-blue trousers, 
and a forage cap. Unlike them, 
however, he wears the sabre belt 
with the regulation light artillery 
sabre, and has a Colt stuck in his 
bell. I David Scheinmann) 
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MILITARY ANTIQUES 


27 The Mall, Upper Street, 
Islington, London N1 
Tel: 01-359-2224 

Specialising in First and Second 
World War Militaria. We stock a 
large selection of Helmets, Uniforms, 
Edged Weapons, Equipment, and many other 
interesting items for the collector. 


Opening hours: Tuesday - Saturday 
10.30 a.m. - 5.00 p.m. 


MIL-ART FIGURE SERIES 

80mm MILITARY FIGURE KITS 

F37 LRRP, US 101st Airborne Division. Vietnam. 1%8 
F38 Trooper. Scottish Horse. Boor War. 1901 
F39 Officer, 3rd Scout Lancers, French Imperial Guard. 1813 
F40S.S. Panzererenadier. Ardennes. 1944. (Prke-£8.50) (Must.) 
F41 Piper, Gordon Highlanders, Dargai. 1897 
The above kits are available at £7.50 each including postage and 
packing tn L'K. Overseas — please add 15% for surface or 25% 
for air mail. 

54mm MILITARY FIGURF. KITS 

VI Viet Cong, Main Force, Vietnam. 1966. (Armed with RPG7> 
V2 Radio-Operator, South Vietnamese Rangers. Vietnam, 1968 
V3 Light Weapons Specialist. L'S Special Forces, Vietnam, 1966 
V4 Pnvate, Australian Infantrv, Vietnam, 1968 
V5 Sergeant, US Special Forces, Son l av Raid, Vietnam. 1970 
V6 Sniper. US Marines. Vietnam. 1969 ' 

V7 US Navy SEAL, Vietnam (Armed with Stoner LMG) 

V8 Helicopter Pilot, US 1st Air Cavalry Division, Vietnam. 1966 
V9 M60 Machine-gunner, US Infantrv, Vietnam. 1969 
V10 Marine. Tet Offensive, Vietnam." 1968 

VII Private. North Vietnamese Army. 1968 
The above kits are available at £3.10 each plus 10% postage and 
packing in UK. Overseas — please add 15% for surface or 25% 
for air mail. 

Kils are available from local model shops or direct from: 

MIL-ART, 120 ASHLEY ROAD, DOVER COURT, HARWICH, 
ESSEX, ENGLAND CO!2 4AR. Trade Eiu/uiries Welcome 



n[ | w M 

TOY SOLDIERS FOR THE TRUE COLLECTOR 

A wide range lin sets or single items) of figures with that extra 
touch of class - authentic detail, plus superior paint finish. 
Illustration shows: 4 Troopers. 16th Lancers, c 1900 (Set No. 
CV1). 





Available NOW! Our latest production: Irish Guards Wolfhound & Handler, a beautiful 

figure to grace any collection - £13.75 inc. p&p 

For further details and current brochure price list, send 68p to: 


J. W. Davis and V. M. Davis 
Birmingham House, St. Marys Street 
Painswick, Glos. (Tel: Painswick 812195) 


MILITARY BOOKS 

Uniforms, Weapons, Battles, Campaigns, Biographies. 

Unit Histories, etc. The following catalogues are 
available, each containing over 1,000 titles: GENERAL 
MILITARY - from the Ancients to the present 
AMERICAN MILITARY ACHIEVEMENT - 1820 to the 
present GERMAN & THE EUROPEAN AXIS WWI1 
ARMED FORCES 

Send 50p. per catalogue (stamps acceptable) or £1.15 for 
all three. 

HISTORYBOOKS (mi), 

Broadway, London Nil 3DU 

ALSO - Military Books Bought - send details, and price required. 


phjucs m FJUQ'ajJ 


MOULD KITS AVAILABLE 


Basic Kit. No. 800 
Standing/Marching Infantry 



Extension Kils 
(Used with Kit 800) 

Kit No. 801; Colour Party 

Kit No. 802. Marching 8and IPt 11 

Kit No. 803. Marching Band IPt. 21 

Components of Kit 800 illustrated 

Available from leading 

Hobby Shops, and: 

Prince August U.K. Ltd., 
Dept. 8M, Small Dole, 
Henfield, Sussex, BN5 9XH 
England 




TRADITIONAL STYLE 

TOY SOLDIER MOULD KITS 



VICTORIA BADGE 
COMPANY 

126 WILTON ROAD, VICTORIA 
LONDON, S.W.1 
TEL: 01-834 9286 

2 Minutes' March from Victoria Station 


Military badges, collar dogs, shoulder titles, 
buttons, blazer badges, regimental ties, caps & 
hand-painted regimental plaques. 


Medals F/S & miniatures, also mounted court style. 


Police helmets, accoutrements, enamel lapel pins, 
fire service badges, survival & collectors' knives, 
Webley air pistols 


Sporting trophies & cups 


Hand-painted figures including Grieves, CJ.B 
Stadden, Cavendish, Phoenix, Hussar, Barton 


SHOP OPEN 10-6 MONDAY-FRIDAY 
10-4 SATURDAY 

AU MAJOR CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED 
MAIL ORDER SERVICE 
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Nato and Warsaw Pact Sumbarines Historic Dress of the Old West Today's Royal Air Force in Colour 

Since 1955 Written and Illustrated by Jeremy Flack 



llli: MKMANMWK 

1‘iri in 


PRIORITY RESERVATION 


Ernest Lisle Reedstrom 
Historic Dress of the Old West is a book on the 
movement of America's frontier and a definitive 
work portraying western characters in costumes 
of their periods Ernest Lisle Reedstrom. as both 
the author and illustrator of this book, has 
carefully researched every facet, and has 
embellished it with his unique style of art. The 
book is descriptive and extensively researched 
with references and footnotes along with 
additional suggested reading in the 
bibliography. A must for the collector's 
bookshelf, students and Western history buffs. 

1 60 pages 32 full colour illustrations 
over 1 50 black and white illustrations 
ISBN 0 7132 15294 Hardback 610 95 


E M Kolesnik 

Through 200 half tone illustrations the author 
traces the development of the modern 
submarine. There are basicaly two types: (a) the 
conventional diesel-electric boats of the coastal 
and ocean going type, and the nuclear- 
powered, deep-diving anti-submarine hunter- 
killer attack boats and (b) the fleet ballistic 
missile submarines which are regarded as 
providing the most survivable component of the 
nuclear deterrent (East and West). All of the 
types, in the many facets of their operational 
lives are well covered, from internal photographs 
showing life on board to the test firing of 
missiles and, of course, broadside views of the 
boats underway. 

128 pages ISBN 0 7137 1803 X Hardback E10 95 
ISBN0 7137 1804 1 Paperback £5.95_ 


Today's Royal Air Force in Colour is an all colour 
photo-album of the RAF's aircraft and 
operations in the mid-1980's. The book is 
divided into three parts, each covering a major 
RAF Command - Strike Command, RAF 
Germany and Support Command Strike 
Command provides the interceptor force, the 
conventional and nuclear attack/strike aircraft, 
the all-important inflight refuelling facility, the 
ground support element and offensive support 
commitment for the United Kingdom. Hong 
Kong, Gibraltar, Cyprus and the Falklands From 
bases in West Germany, RAF Germany provides 
a similar range of roles in support of Britain's 
permanent commitment to Nato in Europe 
Support Command provides the training, 
maintenance and transport elements 
The essence of this collection is that the 
photographs convey feel and atmosphere not 
only information, and that uniquely they are all 
in colour. 

128 pages 132 colour photographs 
ISBN 0 7137 1644 4 Hardback £10 95 


THE OLD WEST 


German Uniforms of the 
Third Reich 1933-45 

Brian Davis 

Illustrated by Pierre Turner 
A unique book illustrating in full colour 240 
uniforms from this fascinating period of history. 

The selection covers military, para military and 
civil organisations, and includes a number of 
rare, surprising and famous figures. 

168 pages 64 pages in full colour illustrating 
240 uniforms ISBN 0 7137 19273 
Paperback £4 95 Re-issue 


Army Uniforms of World War 1 

Andrew Mollo 
Illustrated by Pierre Turner 
191 uniforms are illustrated in full colour, 
together with 53 additional badges, helmets 
and personal equipment. This volume shows 
Pierre Turner's work at its very best. 

Re issue 219 pages 80 pages in full colour 
ISBN 0 7137 1928 I Paperback £4 95 


Airman’s War 1914 - 18 

Peter Liddle 

This book is the first to cover all aspects of the 
Great War in the air through the eyes and 
expression of "those who were there". Though 
there has always been interest in the exploits of 
the aces of the Great War, there are relatively 
few books other than official or general histories 
which give more than an account of one man's 
service or the work of one squadron. Books on 
more general aspects of flying in the 1914 - 18 
War have concentrated upon the Western Front 
to the exclusion of other fronts, on the work of 
the RFC rather than the RNAS and too 
frequently on machines and their performance 
rather than the individual experience of carrying 
out "work" in the machines, which reduces the 
man in his machine and sometimes almost 
removes him altogether. 

Peter Liddle's unrivalled Personal Experience 
Archives present by the riches and their 
organisation, an opportunity hitherto unique to 
write a comprehensive illustrated history of 
personal experience in all aspects of the War in 
the Air using the letters, diaries, log books, 
related papers, photographs and recollections of 
pilots, observers, fitters, riggers, mechanics and 
other ground-based personnel. 

224 pages 200 b/w photographs ISBN 0 7137 1592 8 
Hardback £12 95 

Soviet Armour Since 1945 

Bryan Perrett 

This book covers the development of the Soviet 
armoured corps, its tanks, missiles and tactics 
and theories since the end of Wbrld War Two. 

In each case, the reasons behind the tank, 

APC or SP gun being required, the manner in 
which the requirements were met, and the 
actual success of the design in operational use 
are analysed, with examples and, as appropriate, 
in action accounts to give a rounded, mature 
appraisal of the weapon system. 

The book is a comprehensive, mature study of 
the Soviet armoured corps which will place in 
perspective what is seen by many as the mam 
threat of confrontation in Europe 
160 pages b/w illustrations throughout 
ISBN 0 7137 1735 1 Hardback £9 95 


| Please print clearly and include your post code 
| Name_ 


Address 


B Please send me as soon as possible after release date 
| No of 

H es 

Today's Royal Air Force in Colour 

ID Airman's War 1914-18 

|D Soviet Armour Since 1945 

2 □ Nato and Warsaw Pact Submarines (Hardback) 

□ Nato and Warsaw Pact Submarines (Paperback) 

" LU Historic Dress of the Old West 

ID German Uniforms of the Third Reich 1933-45 

| □ Army Uniforms of World War 1 

■ Include £1 00 for postage and packing for 
■ a single book - two or more are post free 


Extension 


□ I enclose my remittance 

| □ I wish to pay by BARCLAYCARD/TRUSTCARD/ACCESS/MASTERCHARGE 
■ My card number is 


Signature_ Expiry date of card_ 

Send to Mallard Book Service, Link House, West Street, Poole, Dorset BH15 ILL. 
Telephone: Poole (0202) 671171 





iJ 

I f *1 I. 
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GALLERY 


THOTHMES III, 
1482 BC 

ANGUS McURIDH 


T hothmes was born in His chance came with 
c. 1510 BC; our sources Hatshepsut’s death in January 
arc open to differing inter- of 1482 BC. After a swift and 
pretations of even basic chro- ruthless purge of all remnants 
nology. He was the son of of her rule, he assembled an 
Thothmes II. fourth Pharoah army of perhaps 10,000 men 
of the great 18th Dynasty, near modern Qantara; and by 
and of a concubine named April that year was leading 
Ast. He should not. there- them across Egypt's north- 
fore, have been in line for the eastern border towards Gaza, 
throne; but his childhood From there he pressed on to 
coincided with the latter stage the foot of the Carmel range 
of one of those succession north-east of Joppa; and 
crises in which the need for a learned that Kadesh and his 
strong ruler clashed with the allies had occupied the city of 
accepted principles of Megiddo on the far side of the 
descent. When the dynastic range. A council of war was 
smoke cleared, as it were, the held. 

child prince .found himself Overmastering his gener- 
taken as consort — after his als, who preferred two easy 
father's untimely death — by but circuitous routes, the 
the princess Hatshepsut: Ins young king declared for the 
father’s widow and half- hard, direct route through the 
sister, and his own aunt. mountains. He had sworn at 


the rebel outposts in the pass, upon the huge booty of the 
the Egyptians forced their Syrian camp. This reportedly 
way through without delay, included over 2,00(1 horses 
The Syrians' extensive and 900 chariots, huge herds 
camp spread southwards and grain stocks, and 200 lb. 
from the walls of Megiddo. of gold and silver. Neverthc- 
Inexplicably, they do not less, Thothmes now faced a 
appear seriously to have long siege before Megiddo 
interfered with the Egyptian fell to him at last, 
army as Thothmes led it Over the next 12 years the 
down out of the pass, and warrior Pharoah conducted at 
manoeuvred southwards, least 15 more campaigns in 
pitching camp along a small Syria and Palestine. In his 
river. 'On the morning of the 33rd regnal year he marched 
21st day of the 1st month of through Kadesh; fought his 
Summer, the feast of the nine way to Carcctnish; and — 
gods, the King arose,' says using boats carried on 
the chronicle of the scribe ox-wagons from the Medi- 
Tjaneni. ‘His Majesty went terrancan, 250 miles away — 
forth in a chariot of electrum. crossed the Euphrates into the 
arrayed in his weapons of territory of the Mittani. Here 
war. like Horus the Smitcr, at last he was able to set up a 
Lord of Power.’ boundary stele next to that of 

Characteristically. Thothmes his revered grandfather, 
led the decisive division of his This remarkable king was a 

battle-line in person. This determined, charismatic gen- 
scems to have been the north- eral, inspiring great loyalty, 
cm division, which drove The old soldier Amenemhab 
between the flank of the proudly recorded two 
rebels’ concave formation occasions when he had saved 
and the fortress. Their furious Thothmes’ life: once at 
onset broke the Syrians' line, Megiddo, when the Syrians 
and they fled — only to find tried to make the Egyptian 
that the citizens of Megiddo chariot horses unmanageable 
had locked them out. In dcs- by loosing a mare among 
peration they clambered over them; and once on a elcphant- 
the walls on hastily-lowered hunt. A remarkably strong 
lengths of cloth. and fearless hunter, he was 

An attack at this point interested in the flora and 


For the next 22 years this 
formidable woman ruled the 
empire, while the growing 
prince was kept from any 
meaningful responsibility. 
She abrogated his rights; 
assumed the styles of royalty, 
and even of manhood; and 
devoted her attention to 
religious ceremonial, to the 
ruin of Egypt’s military pre¬ 
paredness. One result was an 
open rebellion by a coalition 
of Syrian princes led by the 
king of Kadesh. which threat¬ 
ened Egypt's position 
throughout Palestine. 

During his years of 
powerlessness the young 
prince became renowned as 
an archer and big-game 
hunter. He may also have 
cultivated useful contacts 
among the military. There 
can be little doubt that he 
dreamed in frustration of the 
glorious conquests, from 
Nubia to Mesopotamia, of 
his mighty grandfather 
Thothmes 1. 


the outset 'I shall not make might have proved decisive: 
my valiant soldiers march but the Egyptian troops, long 
before my Majesty’; and he unused to campaign disci- 
kept his word, leading the plinc. ignored orders and fell 



army in person. Attacking 


Below: 

Cohl statuette of Tuuntkhamun, 
showing the rear of the kepresh 
with a eery prominent disc-patient. 
I Smithsonian Institution, Il’ash- 
ingtonl 


I'he Pliaroali Thothmes III. a 
green slate statue in Cairo 
Museum. The traditional false 
heard was never worn with the war- 
helmet. 


fauna of captured territories. 
He was pious, active in 
religious endowments, and is 
said to have displayed some 
artistic flair. His foreign pol¬ 
icy was far-sighted; and he 
took great pains to train his 
son, Amonhotep II. in mili¬ 
tary skills. 

His final passing in March 
1450 BC was recorded by old 
Amenemhab: 'Now the King 
had accomplished his length 
of days in many noble years 
of valour, strength and 
triumph . . .’ 

In the reconstruction on 

p. 52 the Pharoah stands out-,, 
side his camp east ot Megiddo 
some time in December 1482 
BC. After seven months the 
weary siege is coming to an 
end: the king of Kadesh and 
his allies have been starved 
into submission. Soon at least 
one of the Syrian princes will 
be forced to kneel before 
Thothmes, who will seal his 
victory in traditional fashion 
by braining the defeated 
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(Left) General arrangement draw¬ 
ing of the rear of the costume shown 
in colour on p. 52. (Top right) 
Details of the keprcsh; the 
turned-up rim front and hack pre¬ 
sumably acted as reinforcement, as 
did the prominent transverse ridge. 
I'he royal serpent motif is shown in 
the head-on drawing with hood and 
head omitted for clarity: note this 
exact arrangement of coils — as if 
about to strike — which is distinct 
from the meandering arrangement 
of the snake's body on other head¬ 
dresses. (Right) Details of the rear 
counterpoise of the collar: the 
enamel scales of the corselet; and the 
bracelets. 


leader with his mace. 

Thothmes was only about 
5 ft. 4 in. tall, but stocky, 
broad-shouldered and strong. 
He had a prominent nose, and 
brown hair — though this last 
would never have been seen 
by his subjects, since a 
Pharoah’s hair was always 
concealed either by a wig or 
by a headdress of some kind. 
Interestingly, the Pharoah’s 
formal false beard was never 
worn with this particular 
headdress: the war-helmet or 
keprcsli. 

The kepreslt was introduced 
into the royal wardrobe in 
c. 1570 BC, at the rise of the 
New Kingdom. Its curious 
but graceful shape has no 
known antecedents, but 
remains much the same 
through succeeding centuries 
(though somewhat taller by 
the time ofRameses II, c. 1250 
BC). No example survives, 
so the many painted and 
carved representations repay 
careful study. It is always 
painted as blue, but this was 
an Egyptian artistic con¬ 
vention for silver metal. It is 
often found covered with a 
pattern of circles, almost cer¬ 
tainly representing metal 
discs attached to a moulded 
leather base, probably over a 
wicker frame; and was tight¬ 
ened by two (or four) trailing, 
decorative streamers. 

Thothmes wears here a 
scale-armour corselet, but 
this is evidently not intended 
as serious protection; it is 
symbolic of the body-feathers 
of the hawk war-god 
Monthu, and the lightly- 
laced enamel scales leave the 
lower torso unprotected. 
Over the corselet he wears 
another very important sym¬ 
bol of divine protection: the 
wings of his tutelary deity 
Horus. The front tie has been 
turned into a symbolic clasp 
between the hawk’s claws, in 
which Thothmes' name is 
written. Over his shoulders 
he wears the cape-like broad 
collar of the nobility, bal¬ 
anced by a hanging counter¬ 
poise behind the neck; the 
collar covers the upper laces 
of the wings. 

His bracelets bear his 
names, framed by cartouches 
and surmounted by the 
double feathers of Amon. 


The waist-belt of woven 
leather also bears his name. 
The skirt is of pleated linen, 
always white, and overlap¬ 
ping in front. I hanging from 
the belt is the highly 
characteristic ‘apron’ of metal 
and semi-precious inlay on 
leather, also bearing the royal 
names, flanked, by sun- 
crowned cobras. I'he woven 
leather ‘tail’ hanging from the 
back of the belt is a stylised 
reminder of the bull’s tail car¬ 
ried as a symbol of strength 
and virility by the early kings. 

The simple sandals of 
woven rushes arc purely 
functional, and will be 
handed to a servant (who 


places them on his left upper 
arm) when the Pharoah 
mounts his chariot. Highly 
decorated sandals, such as 
those accompanying the 
mummy of Tutankhamun, 
were intended for the harem, 
and had no place on 
campaign. 

While the person of the 
Pharoah is not protected 
physically in any meaningful 
way (in fact, many common 
soldiers were better equipped 
to withstand blows and mis¬ 
siles), he is well guarded by 
magic symbols — and to the 
Egyptian mind these were 
more potent protection by 
far. Moreover, in the van of 


battle (where Thothmes 
could usually be found) the 
king was surrounded by a 
human wall of personal 
guards: even his head was 
shaded by a wide fan carried 
by a footman. 

The Pharoah’s weapons 
were carried by one or more 
body-servants. The bow-case 
illustrated is from a contem¬ 
porary carving at Deir- 
el-Bahari; the curved sword 
from a number of sources; the 
bow and its decorative hand¬ 
grip from a contemporary 
tomb-painting; and the 
unusually-decorated mace 
head from the Seventh Pylon 
at Kamak, on which 
Thothmes is shown deliver¬ 
ing the death-blow to a whole 
cluster of‘Asiatics’. Mil 

Sources: 

Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Cambridge Ancient History, II. Pt. I* 
Atlas of Ancient Egypt. Baines. 1958 
The Warrior Pharoahs, Cottrell, 1968 
River of the Pharoahs, Montet. 1968 
Egyptian Collections, British Museum. 
1930 

Egypt of the Pharoahs, Gardiner. 1961 
Tutankhamen, Desrochcs Noblccourt, 
1963 

Jewels of the Pharoahs, Aldrcd, 1971 
Histoire Universelle, Pleiades. 1956 
(author's trails.) 

Die Blutezeit des Pharaonenreiclis, 
Stcindorfr, 1900 (trails. M. 
Dowdeswell) 

(*The source of the chronological 
conventions followed here — other 
authorities differ, by as much as 20 
years.) 


Below left: 

The so-called 'Cleopatra's 
Needles', the one on the Thames 
Embankment and its pair in New 
York, were originally set up in 
Heliopolis by Thothmes III to 
celebrate his third jubilee festival 
These elements of his names and 
titles can easily be identified in the 
central column of inscription on 
each face of both obelisks. 

Thothmes’ full title consisted of 
Jive names which proclaimed his 
divine status and the authority by 
which he ruled: 'The Mighty Bull 
appearing in 'Thebes'; 'The 
Glorious King like Re in Heaven'; 
‘Magnificent in Rising'; 'Made 
Strong in the Approval of Re'; and 
lastly, ‘Child of Tehuti' or 
Tehuti-mes — transliterated vari¬ 
ously as Tutlunose, Tutlnnosis or 
Thothmes (pronounced 'Tot- 
mecz'). We can only guess at the 
original Egyptian pronounciarion. 
(The Babylonians used his fourth 
title 'Men-Kheper-Uc' and pro¬ 
nounced it 'Manakhpirriya', 
which may be a fair approximation 
of the Egyptian.) 


j|(OB 


Insit-biat 
King of 
the South 
and North 


Re - Men Keeper 
Menkheperre 


.o 


5a Re' 
Son of Re' 


Tehuti - Me-s 

Thothmes 
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